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Biarp of the Geek. 


THE most important political fact of the week is the 
almost universal anti-tariff movement. We have 
dealt especially with the American news, which 
exhibits both wings of the Republican party, and 
also the Democrats, in a combined movement against the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff. Still more dramatic is the intelli- 
gence that the Austrian Government, moved by the 
enormous rise in the price of meat, has temporarily 
opened its frontiers to dead meat from Argentina, Rou- 
mania, and Servia, while octroi duties on meat are being 
generally lowered. The popular agitation is for a de- 
nunciation of the present prohibitive treaties, but this 
will be a prolonged affair. In Saxony the Socialists 
have won another by-election by a great majority, ob- 
tained on the first ballot, over two hostile candidatures, 
one anti-Semite and the other Radical, increased prices 
being the main electoral subject. The Socialist candidate 
exceeded the combined strength of his two opponents by 
5,000 votes, and the party now expects fully to regain 
its earlier hold on its Saxon stronghold. In France, 
Socialist and Republican municipalities are pressing for 
lower or even for Free Trade duties. The high tariff 
movement is already over in nearly every country affected 
by it; so that Mr. Balfour will have plenty of examples 
to hand when he next tries to head off his party from it. 

* * * 

AMERICAN politics have not been so interesting since 
the rise of the Populist Party. On Tuesday Mr. Roose- 
velt left Oyster Bay for a fortnight’s oratorical tour in 
the “ Middle West,’’ where the strength of the insurgent 
movement lies; in October he will begin a second tour; 








and he is expected to take a leading part in the Con- 
gressional elections in New York State in November. 
He is known to be in general sympathy with the in- 
surgents, but whether he is prepared to carry his 
agitation to the point of splitting the Republican 
Party is doubtful. Even the “Times’’ thinks that 
his ingenuity will not be equal to discovering a 
formula wide enough to cover all the views within the 
Republican Party, but the prevailing belief is that 
this is what he will try to do. If so, the recon- 
struction of American parties will be delayed for a little 
longer, though it is now seen to be inevitable. The 
weakness of the insurgents’ movement is its absence of 
constructive ideas. They are hostile to the new tariff, 
which they regard as a breach of election promises ; they 
resent the failure to check the tyranny of the trusts ; and, 
above all, they are in revolt against the party machine 
which is dominated by the great financial interests. But 
they have not yet shown that they have any very clear 
ideas of how they are going to cut the tentacles of the 
caucus. The suggestion of direct nomination by the 
primaries is ludicrously inadequate. 
* * * 

MEANWHILE, Mr. Taft is in the position of Mr. Bal- 
four after Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation, and is making 
desperate efforts to repair the breach between the Old 
Guard and the revolutionary insurgents. Some hopes 
were built on the supposed disagreement between the 
President and Mr. Roosevelt, and it is a curious sign of 
the obscurity of American home politics that even 
usually well-informed foreign observers like the 
“Temps ’’ should have treated the whole struggle as one 
between the principles of these politicians. In 
reality, the two men are in close sympathy, and the 
danger is that their personal relationships will keep Mr. 
Roosevelt from going as far as he otherwise might. Mr. 
Taft has written a letter explaining that his consent 
to the nomination of Mr. Sherman to the chairmanship 
of the New York State Convention, for which Mr. Roose- 
velt was standing, was obtained by a trick. He has also, 
in a general letter on the political situation, recognised 
the need of revision in the schedules of the Payne tariff, 
and the space that he devotes to the tariff question 
shows that he regards it as the weakest point in the 
Republican case before an electorate. The letter is 
described as a shrewd piece of campaigning, but the de- 
vice seems too transparent to induce any insurgent to 
relax his efforts for reform. 

* * * 

Tue Joint Labor Board has sounded a high note of 
alarm on the Osborne judgment. It has carried and 
published a general resolution declaring that this de- 
cision strikes at all Parliamentary action by trade 
unions, making it impossible for them to join trade 
councils, and destroying the Trade Union Congress’s 
freedom of debate and action. It does not expressly 
ask for the restoration of the right of compulsory levy 
for Labor representation, but insists that the “ statutory 
functions ’’ of trade unionism must be restored ; reproach- 
ing the Government for declining to passa Bill for the pay- 
ment of members, and calling fora great public agitation. 
Colonel Seely, who sits for a mining constituency, ad- 
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mitted that the situation must be remedied, and said 
that the Government would not allow the matter to 
drift, or members of Parliament of standing and 
character to be embarrassed. 

* * * 

No definite fighting policy has been decided on, but 
the “Labor Leader’’ declares that, harassed by the 
series of injunctions that have stopped the compulsory 
levies in most of the great unions, Labor will make a 
strenuous effort to force a way out of the impasse. One 
Labor member threatens defiance of the injunctions and 
the continuance of the levies in their despite, but 
probably when the Trade Union Congress meets it will 
decide for constitutional courses. The methods of an 
obscure body called the “Trade Unions’ Defence 
League,”’ dating from Birmingham and apparently 
organised to frighten the Unions out of the levies and 
to threaten and bring about actions if they persist in 
them, have been exposed by Mr. Ellis Davies, M.P. It 
would be interesting to know how this body is financed. 

* * * 

Sir Epwarp Grey made a characteristically sober 
and reserved speech on Thursday at Berwick. His 
reference to the Conference suggests that he believes in 
a settlement, and is anxiousto prepare the party for it. He 
said he did not know what the result would be, but good- 
will existed on eachside. Hepreferred getting hisown way 
by agreement to getting it by fighting, and he thought 
there was a general public desire for settlement by con- 
sent. The Government adhered to their pledge not to 
continue in office without either settling the question of 
the Lords or bringing it to a head—not a very inspiring 
alternative. It was a matter of life and death to the 
Liberal Party to end the deadlock between Lords and 
Commons.—Mr. Herbert Samuel, speaking at Saltburn, 
on Monday, said that “if other countries would agree 
with us to check the increase of armaments, nothing 
would give us greater pleasure than to enter into an 
agreement of that character.’’ 

* * * 

On Thursday the “ Pall Mall Gazette’’ made, in 
conspicuous type, the suggestion that the Veto Confer- 
ence had approached or even obtained agreement, on the 
lines of the proposal outlined some time ago in the 
“Times.”” Finding it impossible to settle on a plan 
of reforming the House of Lords, it had turned aside 
to the scheme of a Joint Committee appointed as to its 
commoners according to the existing proportions of 
parties in the lower House, and as to its peers, in equal 
numbers from the two parties. We imagine that there 
would have to be some separate provision safeguarding 
the rights of the Commons on finance. 

* * * 

Tue landowning class seems anxious to write itself 
down twice over as a really idle, decadent class, too 
listless to acquire a slightly more thorough knowledge 
of its own property-holding than income-tax payers have 
shown for years. Every Tory newspaper is filled with 
wailings as to the complexity of the new land tax 
returns. There is, no doubt, an element of 
complication attaching to a correct statement of the 
burdens and “ easements ” of land, and the discovery of 
“site value.” But the complications exist elsewhere in 
the Empire, and have been solved. The sufferers have 
been promised help from the officials (whom the land- 
lords despise or fear) to make the returns complete and 
correct, and time, whenever it is really wanted. Honest 
mistakes will be made, and there is machinery for rectify- 
ing them. But the landlord’s real trouble is not so much 
the complexity of the four-page return he is asked to 
make. He is haunted by the thought, ‘‘ What is the 





valuation that this and that answer leads up to, and 
how is it going to affect my pocket?” 
* * * 

So he rushes about like a rat in a trap that has two 
exits, not knowing which is’ the better. Thus, in a 
“ Guide ’’ that the Land Union has published for his 
assistance, it is first of all impressed on him that the 
values of land have been depressed by the Budget. 
(They seem to have fallen heavily on the first of May, 
1909, though all the land sales since that date tell a 
very different tale.) ‘“ Owners are therefore recom- 
mended in all cases’’ to put the value high, and at the 
same time to claim that this high value “cannot be 
taken as a basis for Death Duties or for new taxation.”’ 
That is on page 10, but on page 11 the other door is 
shown. “It is not prudent for the owner to give his 
own estimates. The information may be used 
against the owner and against adjoining owners.’’ Once 
more, on page 14, “ It behoves owners to scrutinise the 
valuations, and carefully to consider their bearing on the 
three taxes, Increment Value Duty, Undeveloped Land 
Duty, and Death Duty.” 


* * * 


How this triple view is going to help the landlord 
to arrive at a true valuation of the land, the Land Union 
“Guide” does not say. This so-called “ Guide” is, in 
fact, a political pamphlet on the iniquity of taxing land 
values at all. Most of the advice it gives to its members 
and friends is in the nature of mild incitement to sedi- 
tion, and is designed to hinder the valuation. There 
are hopes scattered through the pamphlet that the 
Act may be made unworkable, and so repealed. That 
is, we are sure, the wildest nonsense, but it suggests that 
the advice offered in the ‘“ Guide’’ is not real, but 
political, and that the Union considers the interests of 
its members less than the difficulties it hopes to heap 
upon the Government. 


* ® * 


On this point “ A Small Landowner ’’ writes us :— 


“T shall fill in my optional valuation form, with- 
out fear of its effect on myself or my neighbors. I can 
decide between the two doors nearly enough, and if 
there is doubt, the truth shall have it. The land I 
own has a building value and an agricultural value 
of about the same figure, and it is higher than £50 
an acre. What I believe to be its real value will cost 
me an Undeveloped Land Duty of about two shillings 
a year, and a death duty half as large again as before. 
But the old death duties, though high in rate, were 
too low in assessment, as the Land Union admits. I 
hope that when the new duties begin to yield well, 
the death duties will be amended in a downward direc- 
tion. I cannot ask Mr. Pretyman to pledge himself to 
urge this, because he has the foolish idea (for public 
use) that the land value duties are not going to yield 
as much as they cost to impose. For my part, I expect 
to pay them, within the next ten years, to the amount 
of from three to five per cent. of my present capital 
value. The members of the Land Union expect to pay 
considerably more than that, and so the Exchequer cught 
to do fairly well.” 

* ~ * 

Japan has formally announced to Russia her inten- 
tion of annexing Corea, and there is some reason to 
think that Russia’s consent had been secured in advance 
by a secret clause of the recent Treaty between Japan 
and Russia. The question at once arises whether this 
country has been consulted, and what arrangements, if 
any, it has made for the protection of British interests 
in Corea. The preamble to the Anglo-Japanese Treaty 
enumerates among the interests which the two contract- 
ing Powers are concerned to defend “the main business 
of the independence and territorial integrity of China 
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and of Corea,’”’ and of “equal opportunities in those 
countries for the commerce and industry of all nations.’’ 
Further, the first article of the Treaty stipulates that 
whenever in the opinion of either Great Britain or Japan 
any of the interests mentioned in the preamble are in 
jeopardy the two Governments are to consult each other 
fully and concert common measures. It was therefore 
Japan’s duty to consult us in any case about the annexa- 
tion of Corea, and it was our duty, even if we saw no 
political objections to annexation, to secure that it should 
not override the principle of equal opportunity for the 
trade of all nations. 


” * * 


THE official statement issued by the Foreign Office 
does not supply an adequate answer to these questions. 
“The British Government had been made aware of the 
intended annexation of Corea.’’ For Japan to inform 
our Government of her intention to annex hardly seems 
to amount to the full consultation provided for by the 
first article of the Treaty. Our Government it seems 
saw no political objections to annexation, but has been 
giving consideration to the commercial consequences. 
“No statement, however, can be made as to what the 
commercial effect will: be until the conditions which 
accompany the annexation are made public.’’ Are we 
to infer that the effect will not be detrimental to British 
trade, and that nothing prevents the Foreign Office from 
saying so but its scruples about divulging the conditions 
before they are published? Or, can it be that the 
British Government does not know what those terms are, 
but has given its consent to the annexation without see- 
ing them or taking the opinion of those interested in 
Corean trade, or securing their modification if they are 
unsatisfactory? The second alternative seems almost 
incredible, but the terms of the official statement do not 
preclude it. 

* * * 


THE feature of the Greek elections, which began on 
Monday, has been the success of the so-called popular, or 
independent, party over the candidates of the Theotokist 
and Rallist parties, and the return of four Cretan candi- 
dates, including M. Venezelo, probably the oldest of 
Greek-speaking politicians. Turkey has always declared 
that she would regard the despatch of Cretan deputies 
to Athens as a casus belli. The men who would have 
been the Cretan deputies have now returned to the Greek 
Parliament—not, however, as members for Crete, but as 
members for constituencies in Greece. Turkey has 
already protested through her Ambassador at Paris 








against this subterfuge, apparently, however, without | 


receiving any encouragement. M. Venezelo is a Greek 
subject, and has announced his readiness to resign his 
functions in Crete. The other successful Cretan candi- 
dates are Ottoman subjects; but even in their case it is 
not clear on what ground Turkey could base her objec- 
tion to their sitting in the Greek Assembly as members 
for Greek constituencies. It seems likely that Greece 
will be allowed to score her point, a victory all the more 
striking because M. Venezelo is likely to be made 
Premier. The Greek Assembly will gain by the pre- 
sence of the Cretan deputies ; indeed, there are those who 
think that if union were brought about, Crete would soon 
begin to rule Greece. 


* * * 


THE trial, now proceeding at Dacca, of forty-two 
Bengalis on a charge of conspiracy, will need very careful 
watching. A few days ago Reuter’s correspondent 
volunteered the singular statement that in working up 
the case the police had “ adopted European methods,”’ 


and were not depending upon either informers or con- 
fessions. This ingenuous assurance would be more con- 
vincing if the prosecution had not already produced 
two informers, and if counsel for the Crown had not, in 
his opening speech, apparently gone out of his way to 
connect Mr. Surendra Nath Bannerjee with the alleged 
treasonable organisation by accusing him of writing a 
preface to a seditious vernacular book. The charge does 
not seem to have been accurately stated, for the article 
was admittedly a review written in English for the 
“ Bengali,’’ not a preface at all. The counsel also raised 
a curious charge of “ blasphemy,’’ a new note in an 
Indian conspiracy case. The development of the trial 
so far certainly lends some color to the suspicion 
that the prosecution is not discouraging attempts to 
implicate men of high standing whose Nationalist 
sympathies are known. 
* * * 

On Sunday, Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, cele- 
brating the fiftieth anniversary of his reign, assumes the 
title of king. The name adds nothing to the heroic story 
of this warrior, poet, and organiser of the one living 
peasant democracy which revives the glories of the classic 
Greek States. Montenegro recalls for us the last fine 
deed of Liberal foreign policy, Gladstone’s gift of 
Dulcigno—for it was his—to its prince and people. 
In the whole history of Europe since the advent 
of the Turks no small nation has such a record of valor, 
suffering, fortitude, and success. To this modest but 
secure triumph, Nicholas contributed both by wielding the 
sword and by keeping it sheathed ; by swift descent from 
his mountains and by wise ward of them. Eternal honor 
to his name and folk! 


* * * 


Tue British Navy has just been enriched by 
the launch of the“ Orion,’’ a super-super-Dreadnought of 
nearly 22,000 tons displacement, and carrying the new 
13°5-inch guns; and impoverished by the loss of the 
cruiser ‘ Bedford,’’ wrecked in the Straits of Corea, 
while carrying out her full-speed trials in a very danger- 
ous strip of sea and coast. Eighteen lives were lost, and 
there is little hope of saving the ship, driven upon a 
difficult reef. Meanwhile, an obviously unfounded report 
credits the Admiralty with a design to build a great 
steamless battleship, driven by internal combustion, and 
relieved of funnels and stokers. The chances are that 
quite a small motor-driven vessel of this type is possible ; 
a battleship of the Dreadnought class is inconceivable. 


7 * * 


Tue interest of the County Cricket Season virtually 
expired with the close of the match at the Oval between 
Kent and Surrey on Wednesday. Of the two most 
brilliant of the great English elevens, Surrey had rather 
the better fortune, and, on the whole, outplayed their 
opponents, batting with more finish, fielding with 
greater accuracy, and, at the final point of the game, 
bowling better. Their style, with its notable ease and 
boldness, seemed to obscure even their famous oppo- 
nents. On the sun-dried pitch, Smith grew quite be- 
wildering, making the ball “pop’’ and curve as he 
wished, and completely deceiving the batsman as to its 
flight and pace. Smith is nothing like so great a 
cricketer as was Lohmann in his prime, but he is, per- 
haps, the most puzzling bowler ; and in Kirk and Hitch 
Surrey would seem to have at last gained a couple of 
fast bowlers comparable to Richardson and Lockwood. 
Next year, if they are well captained, and the personnel 
of the eleven is well managed, the Surrey men should 
regain the championship. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


WHAT THE CONFERENCE MAY PROPOSE. 


Ir the “ Pall Mall Gazette” is well advised, it has re- 
ceived a hint as to the possible result of the Veto Con- 
ference which corresponds with our own view of what 
that body cannot, in the nature of things, achieve, and of 
the strictly limited aim which it might reach with no 
very great delay, or has possibly accomplished. There 
is reason for supposing that the Conference would not 
have remained in being so long unless its leading spirits 
believed that an issue was within sight. What can 
that issue be? The “Pall Mall’s”’ suggestion is 
that the Conference has abandoned the 
a formal change in the Constitution, if 
entertained it, in favor 
from 


idea of 
it ever 
of an expedient drawn 
usage. Three such 
changes were, in theory at least, possible. The Con- 
ference might have tried to reform the House of Lords, to 
extinguish the House of Lords, or to put it in subjection 
to the House of Commons, with limitations as to 
time, or to a form of popular appeal such as the Referen- 
dum. But the first and the third of these courses were 
barred by the Radicals; the first and the second by the 
Tories. What, therefore, remains? The creation of a 
new revising body, such as a Committee of the Privy 
Council, or a plan of passing over the Lords as 
being too large, too formless, and too partisan to con- 
stitute a true Chamber of reference and appeal, 
while bringing it in in the shape of a committee 
of political experts and moderates to confer with 
the House of Commons. 


existing Parliamentary 


Such a function comes well 


within the machinery of Joint Committees of Lords | 


and Commons, and is also suggested by the older practice 
of conferences between the two Houses, which Sir Cour- 
tenay Ilbert has lately re-examined. The modus vivendi 
would be subject to two conditions. In order to secure 
the passage of Liberal measures it would be necessary 
to treat the representation assigned to the House of 
Commons and that awarded to the House of Lords on 


different numerical principles. The 


former must 


obviously be in proportion to the strength of the | 


different parties in the lower House; the latter must be 
equalised as between the Liberal and Conservative Peers. 
In the present Parliament this would give the coalition 
a small majority and the Opposition a powerful 
minority, certain to be reinforced on points of detail 
by moderates from among the quota furnished by the 
Liberal peers. We imagine that Money Bills would 
practically be excepted from the operation of this Joint 
or Conference Committee, and that the House of Lords, 
as a whole, would be disabled either from throwing out 


or amending such Bills, or from destroying all Bills on a | 


second reading. In other words, the House of Lords, 
as now constituted, would retain the power of amend- 
ment and disappear as a mere destructive anti-Liberal 
agent. It would retire into the background even as an 
amending body, passing over the changes it had effected 
in Liberal Bills to the Joint Committee, to which it 
would furnish a considerable and dangerous but not a 
turning strength. 


| would be consistent with its unity. 











We cannot, of course, say whether the Conference 
has adopted, or is likely to adopt, this proposal. We 
discussed it at length when it was first fore 
shadowed in the “ Times,’’ and suggested that it seemed 
to us almost the only outcome of the Conference which 
the Liberal Party could be induced to view with any 
degree of favor. Obviously it has grave disadvantages 
from the point of view of democratic politics. It does 
not restore complete “ equality of opportunity ’’ to the 
two parties. 
Liberal Bills; their full intent and operation would still 
be liable to serious loss and curtailment. 


The scales would remain loaded against 


It increases 
the always growing power of the Executive, and it favors 
the process of smuggling Bills through by way of barely 
concealed bargains between the two Front Benches. In 
practice it would probably mean that behind the declared 
Bill of the Liberal Government and Party would lurk the 
skeleton of a compromise Bill, such as the Joint Com- 
mittee might be induced to accept, or the Whig peers 
support against the Radicals and the Commoners. It is 
a matter of grave consideration whether such a readjust- 
ment of forces and tendencies within the Liberal Party 
Who would appoint 
the Liberal representation on the Joint Committee? 
What measure of confidence would the party, and its 
independent supporters in the Labor ranks, repose in 
the thin, democracy of the 
Liberal peers? The House of Commons would be indis- 


wavering, uneasy 
posed to place its privileges in the hands of Ministerial 
nominees; the Radicals would feel that in practice it 
was deprived of the power of controlling the decisions of 
such a body. How would it act in definite cases? 
Generally, we imagine, in fear of extreme solutions. A 
clever and determined Radical Minister might now and 
then manage it; more often it would settle on the 
policy of the Liberal Right Wing. We can well 
conceive that such an instrument would be adequate 
to the construction of a fairly acceptable Education Bill. 
It might even work out a moderate scheme of Home 
Rule, and might achieve Welsh disestablishment without 
disendowment. We should have great fears of it as a 
machinery for filing down labor laws, and paring away 
the right of combination. But we should not care to 
estimate too low the guarantee which resides in such a 
machine for the passage of Liberal Bills without the 
delays imposed by the “C.-B.” or the Asquith resolu- 
tions. A very slight modification of the plan outlined 
by the “ Times” and the “ Pall Mall Gazette” would, 
indeed, reduce that guarantee to worthlessness, and 
leave the Government dependent upon mixed Tory and 
Liberal support for the passage of a scheme approved by 
the Veto Conference. Such a condition would be fatal. 
If any plan of the Conference is to pass, it must have 
upon it the seal of the Liberal Parliamentary Party and 
the practically united vote of the Coalition. 

If the proposal we have outlined presents some 
attractions to Liberals, it is not without charm for the 
more or less emancipated Tory, and especially for the 
Protectionist, politician. It does, indeed, ask of him two 
sacrifices, both of which he is probably willing to make. 
He must surrender his vision of the House of Lords as 
the citadel of property and the last stand-by against 
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Socialism, and he must be content to see the land taxes 
embedded definitely and firmly in our fiscal system. The 
first surrender he can make with no real reluctance, and 
with very little show of it. The Tory democrat never 
pinned his hopes of Protection to the House of Lords, 
and may well be content to be rid of the one always 
vulnerable and slippery point in his electioneering 
tactics. His Unionist creed is, no doubt, a stumbling- 
block as he proceeds to survey a horizon cleared of the 
absolute veto, if not of the House that wields it. But 
he might be willing to compromise the Union, provided 
an Irish representation were retained at Westminster 
and a possible fifty votes transferred from Radicalism 
and Free Trade to Protection and Tory democracy. 
And if Church property were secured, it might be worth 
while to take the sting out of Welsh Nonconformity by 
means of limited disestablishment. The battle of the 
land taxes he probably regards as a lost fight, and 
his present appeal is more to the urban and semi- 
urban democracy than to the country landlord. His 
real heart is set upon weaving into the national fabric his 
new political pattern, the three outstanding colors of 
which are Imperialism, Protection, and Conscription. 
Here indeed lies a more practical assertion and fortifica- 
tion of privilege than in a mere obstinate entrenchment 
behind the House of Lords. 

The Tory Party would be willing to pay high, but 
not too high, to save that venerable institution. A 
prudent, far-reaching view of Tory politics might well 
conclude that British Conservatism had done well to save 
the Monarchy, to avert a revolutionary struggle on the 
Constitution, and to gain for Protection the best fighting 
chance it has yet had with the general body of the 
electorate. These are some of the considerations which 
point to the acceptance of the plan of sinking the House 
of Lords, and setting up in its place a delegation of it 
which will, in effect, possess the revising powers that 
constitutionally adhere to second chambers. The scheme 
has the advantage of restoring something like the party 
relationships which prevailed before the House of Lords 
exceeded its powers, while it leaves open a wide field of 
serious encounter between Reaction and Reform. It 
leaves nothing absolutely settled; it takes some of the 
drama and much of the serious intention from advanced 
politics; and it diminishes one side of representative 
government, while adding to another. The practical 
question would seem whether, when a policy has failed, 
either through “the act of God” or the fault of its 
authors, or from both causes, an opportunist expedient 
can succeed. 





THE ONLY WAY IN INDIA. 
THERE appeared some days ago, in the capable series 
of articles on “ Indian Unrest’’ which an experienced 
writer, enjoying a large measure of official inspiration, 
is contributing to the “ Times,’’ a pronouncement which 
betrays with startling simplicity the apprehensions of 
modern Imperialism when it faces the problem 
of our Eastern Empire. It had its place in a 
survey of the conditions, political and _ religious, 
under which our own small caste of officials is 








endeavoring to cope with sedition and inaugurate 
reform. The discussion of parties, the denunciation of 
extremists, the unmasking of plots, were interrupted by 
a seeming irrelevance, and the reader was treated to an 
interesting essay on the position of the depressed castes. 
It is assuredly a grave and a pitiable theme. One 
realises with a difficult and indignant exercise of the 
imagination, the lot of millions of men and women 
who pass through the world with stigma upon them 
of inevitable uncleanness, barred from the temple, shut 
out from education and civilisation, and taught when 
they meet a member of the higher castes in the road 
to hide themselves lest their bare proximity should sully 
his sanctity. Conquest has nowhere left a more cruel 
legacy, and this was a conquest which the Aryan 
ancestors of the higher castes effected before the dawn 
of history. But it was no mere wandering impulse of 
pity which constrained the author of these articles to 
dwell upon the deplorable position of these unclean 
castes. The purpose of the writer revealed itself in 
the concluding paragraph. He appealed to the Govern- 
ment of India to come to the aid of Christian missions, 
even now striving with a modest measure of success 
to reach these degraded castes, and to bring to 
them some hope, some culture, and some way of escape, 
by taking them out of the Hindu family, in which they 
are the despised step-children. The last sentence be- 
trayed the motive. ‘“ From the political point of view 
the conversion of so many millions of the population of 
India to the faith of their rulers would open up prospects 
of such moment that I need not expatiate upon them.”’ 
A speech delivered a few days later by General Booth, 
in which he announced that the Indian Government has 
promised “aid’’ to the Salvation Army in its work 
among the more criminal and degraded strata of the 
population, suggests that the writer in the “ Times ’’ is 
expressing something more than an eccentric and 
personal view of his own. 

From a human standpoint, such a plan of conver- 
sion has everything to recommend it. These degraded 
castes are at present barely human. The best thing 
which has so far happened in their age-long history 
of subjection was the Mohammedan conquest. This 
event gave to many of them a way of escape into a 
religion that is a creed of free men, that sweeps aside 
the social distinctions raised by the priestcraft of other 
faiths. It would be well if Christianity were to open a 
door through which other millions might pass. But the 
deliberate encouragement of this process of conversion 
for political ends by an alien Government is a 
proposition which raises other issues. It would 
inevitably marshal against us the angry opposition of the 
whole Hindu community. It would force us to pro- 
tect these millions of Christian “ loyalists,’ and so 
expose us to the resentment which favoritism excites. 
It would complicate a race antagonism with a sort of 
religious war. The results would probably disappoint 
even the writer of the “Times’’ articles. These depressed 
castes belong to the inferior aboriginal races. The 
probability is that however readily they might imbibe 
our religion and our culture, they would remain morally 
and intellectually the inferiors of the castes which have 
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behind them ages of education and social dominion. 
Nor could we even count on their loyalty. They would 
find, as older generations of native converts have found, 
that even community of religion failed to raise them 
to the level of their conquerors. A negro or a pariah 
who embraces Islam becomes the equal of the Arab or 
the Turk. But a native Indian Christian would still be 
excluded by the color bar from the society of his white 
rulers. The process, if we conceive it carried out 
on a great scale, would only create a Christian de- 
mocracy, which would fare little better by reason of its 
faith than the Christian negroes fare in the United 
States. There is here no panacea for Indian unrest. 

It is not because this suggestion has a practical 
interest that we have drawn attention to it. The Anglo- 
Indian tradition, which for so long unwarrantably dis- 
couraged Christian missions, is too strong for it. More- 
over, there is happily too deep a vein of reverence in the 
English character to permit the calculated use of religion 
for political ends. The interest of the suggestion lies 
rather in this, that it enables us to hear the Anglo-Indian 
mind thinking aloud. It has realised at last that the 
time is drawing near when India can no longer be held 
by brute force. Somehow and somewhere its white 
rulers must find partisans and allies. For some years 
past, and more especially during Lord Curzon’s tenure 
of the Viceregal throne, the tendency has been to rely 
on the Moslem minority. That expedient has given poor 
results. It has accelerated the disaffection of the more 
educated and more enterprising Hindu majority. And 
even those who talk most glibly of the Moslems as a 
manly and conquering race know their deficiencies. The 
plain fact is, of course, that very few of them are 
descended from the Mogul conquerors, and even these are 
degenerated by luxury and inter-marriage. The Moslem 
masses are the descendants of degraded Hindu castes, 
mainly aboriginal by race, which embraced Islam to 
better their social status. They lack the intelligence, 
the love of education, the adaptibility, which would make 
them a firm prop for our Empire. They are no adequate 
counterpoise to the more capable, more numerous, and 
better organised Hindus. It is a perception of the in- 
adequacy of this policy which inspires this yet more 
disastrous suggestion of creating a loyalist Christian 
proletariat from among the degraded castes. In this 
suggestion there is nothing valuable save the admission 
that lies latent in it. For our Indian Empire we must 
have Indian support. We cannot continue indefinitely 
to rule without the consent of the governed. 

Where then is that support to be sought? We can 
look for it hopefully only among the very classes which 
to-day are most permeated by “unrest.” An Empire 
is doomed which allows the most awakened and the best 
educated elements to organise as a permanent opposition. 
If we cannot win back the “ intellectuals,’ our tenure 
of power may be troubled and by no means brief, but 
it cannot endure indefinitely. The choice for us lies 
between reviving the dominant Indian tendency, the 
Liberal Nationalism which guided the Indian Con- 
gress ten years ago and is still represented by such 
great figures as Mr. Gokhale, or fighting for ever the 
reactionary and obscurantist Nationalism of the 








Extremists. This latter tendency, with its revival of 
bloody and sensual superstitions, its revolt not merely 
from English rule, but from Western ideals of liberty 
in politics and religion, is making headway among the 
younger men, not so much by its own force of attraction, 
as by the apparent failure of its rival. For a genera- 
tion the Indian Liberals had put forward their scheme 
of reform, with its annual demand for boons, the most 
elementary and the most necessary—the education of the 
peasants, the readjustment of taxation, the separation 
We are 
beginning at last to concede some of these demands. 
But it is a way that cannot stir the imagination of 
ardent and patriotic young men. We have failed as 
yet to hold out any reasonable ideal that can satisfy 
their ambitions. Until we are prepared to say that 
complete self-government is the goal towards which we 
are striving, we shall fail to rally the only classes in 
India whose support is worth winning. An Empire 


of the judicial and executive functions. 


which can progress and will endure, must rest on the 
reasoned loyalty of educated men. 





THE DUTY OF LIBERALISM TO LABOR. 
WE hope that neither the Government nor the Liberal 
Party will minimise the seriousness of the situation 
which the joint Labor Board has laid before the workmen 
To the Board the 
decision of the House of Lords on the Osborne case repre- 
sents an order to trade unionism to get out of politics, 


and the people of this country. 


issued at a moment when some of its leaders begin 
to wonder what else but politics is left for trade unionism 
to do. Let us examine the case from the trade unionist 
point of view. Roughly speaking, there are two sides 
to trade unionism, that which concerns the relations 
of masters and men and the regulation of trade and 
business, and that which deals out “ benefits’’ to its 
members. The State is now engaged in modifying or 
curtailing both these activities. Eight Hour Acts, 
Labor Exchange Acts, Wages Boards for Sweated Indus- 
tries, the continually tightened and freshly elaborated 
machinery of sanitary and factory legislation, are turn- 
ing trade unions into watchers and interpreters of 
industrial rules laid down for them by Parliament. 
Superannuation and accident benefits are almost out of 
their hands; within a very few years unemploy- 
ment and invalidity insurance will probably be 
administered jointly by them and by State officials. 
Their best men are continually being snapped 
up for State service in the new industrial depart- 
ments that deal with labor statistics, unemployment, 
and the control of industrial law. Nor does the new 
machinery of conciliation yield trade unionism either the 
direct power or the commanding status that it wants. 
“Tf,’’ the trade unionist may well say, “we are to be 
driven out of politics, and forbidden to organise political 
influence in the only way that suits our constitution, 
what is left for us but the strike or the boycott?’’ The 
position is one which no good politician desires to bring 
about. It is quite out of keeping with the representative 
theory, which the Liberal holds, and with the dislike of 
anarchy, which the Conservative professes. If Labor’s 
power of criticising the public departments, examining 
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the work of State monopolies, objecting to or forwarding 
taxes that affect workpeople, and controlling industrial 
law, is to be paralysed, when Labor’s concern in all these 
matters is most vital, there is an end to a safe and proper 
balance of political forces. Yet this is the net in which 
trade unionism is now caught. The House of Lords finds 
that Parliamentary representation is not a legal object 
of trade unionism, and that the bond of common action 
between members of the Labor Party is unconstitutional 
and against the public interest. It is true that for the 
moment this decision only strikes at compulsory levies on 
behalf of Labor members elected on a certain basis. But 
in effect it says to the trade unions: “ You are corpora- 
tions or quasi-corporations, registered for certain pur- 
poses, and politics is not one of them. You cannot 
engage in politics without forcing at least some of your 
members into political action which they dislike, and 
without infringing, through the pledge exacted by the 
Labor Whips, the full constitutional liberties of electors 
and elected. If you desire such political action, you 
must obtain it as citizens, and not as amalgamated 
engineers, or federated miners, or associated cotton- 
spinners.”’ 

It is hard to say how far this blow reaches the heart 
of political trade unionism. Mr. Macdonald thinks that 
it calls for the dissolution of the trade councils—+.e., the 
active political force in trade unionism—and stops nearly 
all direct forms of trade-unionist pressure on Parliament. 
Lord Atkinson’s, Lord Macnaghten’s, and Lord Hals- 
bury’s judgments would certainly seem to outlaw 
even the old, indirect political action of the Par- 
liamentary Committee of the Trade Union Con- 
gress. If this, or anything like it, be true, it 
seems to us that the trade unions are on strong 
ground when they say that, as this fifty-year-old 
right of political action has been exercised for the 
general good, no less than for that of the workers, and 
is, indeed, indispensable to the modern State, it must be 
restored, and that it can only be restored by means of 
the compulsory levy. It is objected by Lord Shaw and 
others that this opens the path to the similar organisa- 
tion of employers’ federations and the sending to Par- 
liament of mere members for capitalist Trusts. Is 
that a real objection? So long as capital has the 
House of Lords, most of the Conservative and some 
of the Liberal party to look after its interests, and 
possesses its present hold on the constituencies, it hardly 
needs a body definitely attached to and paid by 
certain great industrial concerns. Wealth has a 
hundred veiled ways of getting its tale told; 
methods so direct are as unnecessary to it as is 
the rotten borough to the modern Tory demo- 
cratic candidate. We are rather more impressed 
with the argument that the political force behind 
the Labor Party is supplied by a body which is not 
identical with trade unionism. Trade unionists may be 
Tories or Liberals, Socialists or Individualists. But the 
Labor Party, like most trade unionists, are Radical- 
Socialist in opinion, and under the compulsory levy the 
minority may be held to be more or less coerced and 
mulcted. 





But even here the actual risk of oppression is much ! 





smaller than the lawyers in the House of Lords affected 
to think. It might be advisable to provide that the 
Parliamentary levy should only become legal when a 
very substantial proportion of the members of the union 
voted for it. Or in the last event the aggrieved member, 
whose views on Home Rule or the House of Lords over- 
bore his trade unionism, could resign and form a union 
of his own, with others of his political persuasion. Here, 
indeed, we do envisage the peril to the trade unionist 
movement, so long as it attempts to combine large areas of 
“ citizen politics ’’ with its outlook on pure industrialism. 
There is a danger lest Conservative workmen who do 
not agree with their Radical or Socialist companions 
about national liberties, or Irish Catholic workmen who 
do not accept the adherence of the Trade Union Congress 
and the Labor Party to secular education, should split 
off into homogeneous little societies of their own. That 
would be an unfortunate result of the somewhat ir- 
regular constitution of the Labor Party. 

These considerations seem to us to have a double 
moral. The cause of the trade unions will be greatly 
strengthened if they can secure a modification both of 
the constitution of the Labor Party and of the terms of 
the compulsory levy. Some such levy there must be— 
at least until such time as the Liberal Party fulfils its 
official and long-standing promise to secure payment of 
members and returning officers’ expenses. Is the 
Government prepared to make this effort for the re- 
habilitation of labor representation? If not, it must be 
prepared for the rise of a more definitely Socialist party 
than that proceeding from the Labor Representation 
Committee, less infused with the moderate elements that 
the older unions provide, and speaking on workmen’s 
politics with a louder, but also a less authoritative, voice. 
The time is approaching for a new organisation of 
labor, with a great Central Executive, and a due dele 
What will the 
State and Liberalism say to such a portent? 


gation of powers to local bodies. 
Surely 
the general aim should be to keep Labor as thoroughly 
political and as little anarchic as possible. No 
observer can fail to note the spread of serious dis- 
content among the organised workmen, leading to flat 
repudiation of their leaders and marked indifference 
even to the law. The unrest is not surprising. 
Wages are now increasing again, but at a rate 
so slow as barely to mask the reductions of the 
last two years, while the decline in the purchasing 
power of the sovereign, amounting to not less than nine 
or ten per cent., leaves real wages subject to a very 
heavy discount. This is one trouble ; another is that the 
arbitral machinery set up in the railway services is 
beginning to creak and groan so severely as to threaten 
its original purpose of averting a general strike. Cer- 
tainly nothing would tend more to such an end than the 
breakdown of the Parliamentary movement, which at 
least gives Labor the satisfaction of feeling that it has 
direct and powerful advocates at the centre. Here, 
then, is definite and urgent need. It may be impossible 
to restore, sans phrases, the power of compulsory levy 
under the conditions which now attach to it; it will 
certainly be difficult to set up payment of members 
coupled with an indefinite multiplication of non-Liberal 
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candidatures. But in the main the task of Liberalism 
is clear. It is called on to come to the rescue of one 
of the most salutary and indispensable of political forces, 
now in grave danger of destruction. 





A ROLE FOR MR. ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. RooseEveEtt as Cincinnatus has so far been somewhat 
disappointing, but his fortnight’s “stump” has only 
just begun, and he will, no doubt, add something yet to 
the harmless necessary plea for the farmer’s wife that he 
put in at Utica. Many who thought they knew Mr. 
Roosevelt’s weaknesses have had great hopes of him in the 
present crisis of American politics. He is not, it is true, 
the man to brave a storm of unpopularity, and his plat- 
form principles have always been apt to break down in 
their application. When all has been said against Mr. 
Taft’s administration, for performance, if not'for sonority, 
it will bear comparison with Mr. Roosevelt’s, which 
never produced any reform so far-reaching as the recent 
Railroad Bill. But here in the agitation of the insur- 
gents was a movement which promised present limelight 
and future fame to any leader who could carry it to 
success. Moreover, it invited Mr. Roosevelt’s leader- 
ship by paying his administration the undeserved 
compliment of being the pattern of a sound Repub- 
licanism from which Mr. Taft had declined. Such an 
invitation must have tempted his ambition, and many 
expected him to accept it. The suggestion that he 
should go out into the wilderness and form a third party 
was, of course, puerile. No politician in his senses 
leaves his party until it leaves him ; and Mr. Roosevelt is 
much more formidable as a popular member of the Re- 
publican party than he would be as leader of a new 
Progressive party. If he fails to realise his opportuni- 
ties, it will not be for want of personal provocation— 
his rejection as Chairman of the New York State Con- 
vention gave him that—but for lack of political imagina- 
tion and courage. It is still doubtful how much 
reform he can screw the party up to accepting. He 
is already promised his revenge over his defeat by Mr. 
Sherman, and the President has even announced his 
readiness to consent to amendments in the Payne tariff 
schedules. A fortnight’s whole-hearted advocacy of the 
insurgents’ cause by a politician of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
popularity would, in view of his initial success, almost 
certainly lead to further concessions. But the complete 
regeneration of Republican politics is probably only to 
be had on conditions which would mean the temporary 
triumph of the Democrats, and a cleavage in the Re- 
publican Party like that between the Gold and Silver 
Democrats. The subjection of the Trusts to the State 
is an object far more worth the temporary defeat of a 
party than the defeat of Mr. Bryan’s silver heresies, 
but it is doubtful whether Mr. Roosevelt, for all his 
brave words, will think so. He is more likely to carry 
his advocacy of the insurgency cause just as far as he 
dare without exposing himself to the reproach of dis- 
loyalty to his party. And that will not be far enough 
to give the Republican Party the honor of effecting that 
salutary revolution in American politics which cannot 
be long delayed. 





The revival of insurgency in the Republican party 
is the most promising sign in American politics for a 
generation—all the more because its principles are none 
of them new. It is a revolt against the increased cost of 
living, due to the Protectionist system which has grown 
more and more tyrannical since the accession of the 
Republicans to power under Mr. McKinley. It is not 
to be supposed that the conversion of Republicans to 
Free Trade has been wholesale or thorough ; but the Free 
Trade minority is, at any rate, sufficiently strong to bring 
about a reduction of the tariffs in alliance with the Demo- 
crats. Few English people have yet realised how great 
is the set back that Protectionism has received within 
the last few years in America. It now rests, not on any 
economic theory, but on political abuses against which 
a large section of the Republican party is in revolt. The 
first is the power of the Trusts, the second, and perhaps 
more formidable, is the power of the caucus in American 
politics. ‘The alliance between business and politics,”’ 
said Mr. Pinchot, in words quoted by the “ Manchester 
Guardian,’ on which Mr. Roosevelt will presently be 
ringing the changes, “is the most dangerous thing in our 
political life. It is the snake that we must kill. The 
people of the United States believe that, as a whole, the 
Senate and the House no longer represent the voters by 
whom they were elected, but special interests by whom 
they are controlled. They believe so because they have 
so often seen Congress reject what the people desire, and 
of this there could be no better instance than the tariff.”’ 
This is excellent, but it just fails to indicate the means 
of escape from the vicious circle in which modern Repub- 
licanism has been compelled to move, disarmed against 
the Trusts by Protection and against Protection by the 
Trusts. There is only one—the break-up of the caucus 
and the substitution for the rigid two-party system of 
more plastic political combinations. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s failure to see that means of escape, 
or his unwillingness to use it, made his Presidency 
barren of achievement; and if it is persisted in, it will 
destroy the effect of his present campaign. The insurgents 
made an excellent beginning by the overthrow of Mr. 
Cannon, who had used his power as Speaker of nominat- 
ing committees to play into the hands of the trusts, and 
by the exposure of some very gross examples of corrup- 
tion. But it is only the very sanguine who talk of the 
defeat of Cannonism. No permanent good can be done 
until the accidental and unnatural coalitions of interests 
which make the two American parties are sorted out 
into their opposing ideas. The Liberals in the Repub- 
lican Party cannot accomplish serious political changes 
so long as they are compelled to work with capitalistic 
Conservatives and to keep up the appearance of party 
strife with other Liberals who call themselves Democrats. 
The time has come to revive the ideas of Carl Schurz 
and the other Liberal Republicans, as they called them- 
selves, when they fought against “ Grantism ’’ after the 
war and obtained Democratic support in the Presidential 
contest for Horace Greeley, ablest of men and worst of 
Mr. Roosevelt, if he would, could probably 
succeed where they failed and that without going out 
into the wilderness at all. 


candidates. 


Yet the signs are against 
his making the attempt. 
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Life and Petters. 





THE LADY OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


Tue “ Lady of the Renaissance ’’ has formed one of the 
most fascinating studies of the modern historian. More 
than itssudden, refined, and peaceful architecture, its love 
for the Greek, its rediscovery of human life less as a path- 
way to be pursued than as a garden to be enjoyed, she 
stands for the heart and characteristic of that amazing 
time. Pater found the whole spirit of it concentrated 
in that lady’s face which smiles down on all succeeding 
generations from the walls of the Louvre, fascinating, 
baffling, with a charm which no man can read and a 
secret which no man can understand. In that time of 
emergence from the medieval twilight many things 
became clear which before had been seen but darkly, as 
in dreams. The battlemented castle gave place to the 
country house; the overpowering interest in death and 
the future of the soul vanished before the high deter- 
mination to “ put by ’’ the burden of man’s destiny. Life 
expanded, became self-conscious, analysed itself, preyed 
upon itself, found infinite delight in looking within, in 
examining what a being is man. Immediately the woman 
came to the front of the stage. Supreme in the art of 
conversation, unscrupulous—as women of all ages—in 
the playing of that game of life, having “swallowed all 
the formulas,’’ she refused to be limited by the gross 
realism of actual fact. She reigned there, in a time of 
comfort and security and enjoyment, a recognised con- 
queror. A conqueror she remained, so long as the com- 
fort and enjoyment were secure. The seventeenth cen- 
tury in Italy, the eighteenth in France, show her still 
supreme in the flowering garden: only there is a touch 
of evening and falling sunlight, with the shadows grow- 
ing longer, as heralds of the approaching night. Still 
defiantly resisting facts, she maintained in the glitter and 
splendor of the salons of the French nobility an art of 
life which had become a ritual, a brilliance of con- 
versation at which the men had even become fatigued, 
a refusal to face realities which had passed from a 
pleasant petulance into a mortal disease. The flood 
found her there, and suddenly swept her away, wonder- 
ing and pitiful. She perished, and the society of which 
she was the centre, because the world had grown tired of 
make-believe and sought again for reality. 
Here, as Mrs. Putnam pictures her in a brilliantly 
written article in the “Contemporary Review,’ she 
stands at the outset of the long journey, without a fore- 
shadowing of subsequent September massacres in Paris, 
or in Venice the troublous inquiry : What of soul was left 
when the kissing had to stop? This writer interprets her 
as a work of art, of which the primary demand was for 
beauty ; hence indissolubly allied with all the artists of 
the world. In the Middle Ages she had been housewife, 
or saint, or idealised by the romance of chivalry, or the 
mere slave of men’s brutal desires. In the Re- 
naissance dawn she appears—in the limited arena of 
Court and country house and city in which the Renais- 
sance drama was played—at the centre of the picture; 
the subject for which, indeed, the picture is designed. 
The villa is the typical centre for Platonic or Rabelaisian 
discourses, and the villa is the home of the “lady.’’ The 
Renaissance was choked by religious disorders in the 
Germanies, banned by the Catholic asceticism of Imperial 
Spain, and crossed the Channel into bleak, cold England 
in only a very crippled and broken form. That yellow- 
haired Venus, sailing in from the ocean on her sea-shell, 
with her sorrowful, serene, inscrutable face and figure, 
whom Botticelli saw for a moment and made for ever 
immortal, never really extended her kingdom beyond 
the boundaries of France and Italy. But in France and 
Italy she laid for aseason her spells upon men and women, 
and led them, reluctant or rejoicing, into regions 


hitherto unexplored. . And the villa was the ingress to 
most of these. 

With “an established order, a leisured class, the 
opportunity and will to make the most of life ’’—when 
such conditions prevail, says Mrs. Putnam, “the lady 


economic conditions or by the egotism of men, as by the 
collective aesthetic sense. We may say that in the 
general collapse of institutionalism and authority which 
astonished the fifteenth century, the only positive demand 
made of the lady was that she should be beautiful.’’ The 
critic might demand some qualification for this sentence. 
“ Beautiful ’’ would bere require definition. Certainly 
the “ beauty ’’ demanded by the centuries which pre- 
ceded it, and by some of the centuries afterwards, was 
not the demand made upon the women of the Renais- 
sance. The gracefulness, simplicity, perfection of form 
and feature—all the beauty which Greek ideal and 
Middle Age romance had associated with the quest of 
the well-beloved—were not the requirements of an age 
so artificial, so inquiring, so concerned with the de 
meanor and right fulfilment of the complicated arts of 
living. Other ages have demanded a bodily beauty con- 
gruous with the “world of open air: Diana in the moon- 
light, even Venus, if imperial, her foot on the sea, yet 
“white rose of the rose-white water, a silver splendor, 
a flame.’’ But to this time—as to ours—the beauty 
is that which fitly accompanies some rich banquet, or a 
garden heavy with the odor and color of flowers. 
The drama is played under the elaborate carved Renais- 
sance architecture, wherein is no simplicity and no 
aspiration, but only a defiant, and later a morbid, pro- 
clamation of present satisfaction. It is played as in one 
of Veronese’s triumphant banquets—the senses satisfied, 
each item proclaiming the lust of the flesh and the lust 
of the eyes and the pride of life. And there is music 
there also, novel in its newer complications, stirring up 
a mass of mingled emotions formerly unknown or put 
aside as profane—the emotion especially of man and 
woman and woman and man, for the first time settling 
down in the world, and comprehending a marvellous 
universe in things hitherto thought so simple. The 
beauty is thus largely of the lamplight: only that which 
can face the challenge of artifice, which can reveal or 
conceal depths not lightly sounded, which can, in a 
word, at once elude, defy, and allure, can claim place in 
that feast of life’s good things. Titian’s Magdalens are 
more at home there than any of the older Madonnas. 
Hair is dyed red-gold and heavily scented, painting and 
elaboration of costume heighten the sense of remoteness 
and assurance ; the blues and greys and quiet spaces of the 
earlier landscapes have become replaced by the fiercer 
and more flaming ornament—purple and scarlet and 
gold. 
In this hectic atmosphere the flower soon expanded 
into full blossom. Mrs. Putnam reminds us of the 
youthfulness of so many of the famous Renaissance 
iadies—Mary of Scotland in the French Court, Margaret 
of Navarre, Anne of France passionately in love when 
ten years old. It was a hothouse with artificial heat, 
bringing on sudden and marvellous and novel effects: 
but, in this very premature brilliancy, carrying with it 
the seeds of destruction. Vivés, authorised educational 
expert to all the Courts of Europe, was greatly concerned 
to stay the unnatural development of these wonder- 
children. ‘ The craters of Etna,” he said, “ cannot vie 
with the fires of the temperament of a young girl in- 
flamed by high feeding.’’ His remedy was hygienic. 
“To control these flames,’’ says Mrs. Putnam, “ Vivés 
proposed a vegetable diet and a classical education, 
harmonised with a little domestic science. His methods 
seemed impregnable. If anyone objected that learning 
made women irreligious, he would point to the prominent 
place occupied in his curriculum by Biblical exegesis. If 
the objection was that a learned lady makes a bad house- 
wife, he boasted that, with the scientific training he 
recommended, his pupils would be the most intelligent 
of cooks and nurses.’’ Catherine of Aragon and Eliza- 
beth of England remain as examples of those to whom 
such a master appealed ; but it is doubtful, if in any case, 
he could have made much of Margaret or of Beatrice 
d’Este. Yet everywhere was this store of learning— 
unsurpassed before or since: and the greatest vindication 
of one of those few ages in which women could set the 
standard is that for a moment the fool occupied the lowest 
seat. These amazing women acquired as children huge 





blooms.’”’ 


“Her limits were set, 


not so much by 


stores of Latin and Greek, they wrote books, they trans- 
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lated the classics, they knew Plato, they compiled 
allegories and romances and “ moral ’’ (though diverting) 
tales. What they heard and told each other, and were 
prepared to tell to the world, excites amazement in a 
later, more fastidious age. But their Courts and their 
conversations seem to have demanded some real sprightli- 
ness of fancy, or originality, or power of imagination, or 
knowledge of the past experience of the world. The 
characteristics which, according to a recent Labor 
member’s definition, were supposed to-day to be sufficient 
for great office—excellence at golf, prominence at race 
meetings, and a reputation for being the best-dressed man 
in London—would purchase no easy entrance into the 
country house of the Renaissance. 

It is noticeable also that, whenever woman has ever 
been allowed to do anything, she has done that anything 
well—until a change of men’s verdict or the disquietude 
of the world prevented her from doing that anything at 
all. In that age immense demands were suddenly made 
upon her. She was to be outwardly beautiful ; she was 
to prove adequate to conduct suddenly become exceedingly 
complicated ; she was to show learning and sensibility 
and capacity for the new art of living; she was to con- 
tinue all the time her eternal function as daughter, wife, 
and mother. Such being demanded by men from her, 
such she generously supplied. Children toiled at learn- 
ing ; Italy was “full of infant prodigies ’’ ; the daughters 
of great houses vied with the daughters of learned pro- 
fessors in a competition where nothing counted but 
actual achievement. “ Lady Jane Grey was reading 
Plato in the original when she was thirteen ; at the same 
age Marie Stuart delivered her Latin oration at the 
Court of France; Queen Elizabeth at fourteen translated 
the ‘Mirror of the Sinful Soul,’ a famous work by 
Margaret of France.’”’ The question which naturally 
arises is, Will any combination of circumstance or inspira- 
tion produce a similar response to a similar demand? 
The machinery in modern times is lacking. The pursuit 
of accumulation has replaced the pursuit of war—or 
perhaps it would be truer to say, industrial warfare has 
replaced armed physical encounter—and civilisation is 
still for the most part “in barbarism ’’ so far as the Arts 
of life are concerned. Mrs. Putnam finds some dim 
semblance in the society depicted in the novels of Mr. 
Henry James. But “Mr. James and all his contem- 
poraries have the misfortune to live in an age when but 
a very small portion of society is interested in the pursuit 
of happiness under the forms of Art. In Margaret's 
day everyone was interested in it: it really mattered.”’ 
Yet there are some not without hope, and others not 
without fear, that the reality of accumulation in a certain 
limited class in America may at last destroy the instinct 
of accumulation ; and that here, in a class utterly freed 
from the fear of poverty, and seeking relief from its pre- 
sent methods of pleasureless extravagance, another 
Renaissance may be born. 





SAMPLING THE MOUNTAINS. 


THERE was a time when the standing epithet for 
mountains was “ horrid,’’ and when a Roman lover’s first 
thought on hearing that his beloved meditated a visit 
to Switzerland was to pray the savage Alps not to 
hurt her tender feet. To the happy agriculturist of vines 
and cornfields, that obscure world of precipice and silver 
horns, unfruitful in all but the dragon’s brood, remained 
a terrifying desert, abandoned to death and hunger. 
“Un vilain pays,’’ says the peasant still, amid tourist 
raptures at the sight of Mont Blanc: “ On pourrait 1a- 
haut attraper la mort!’’ All the world over that has 
been the sentiment of the natural man who scrapes his 
daily living from the earth. “Un vilain pays! ’’ he 
has cried as he lifted up his eyes to the snowy summits, 
or peered into gorges where riven crags shortened the 
blessed hours of day. Only the fugitive, the helpless, 
and the crétin would there seek a habitation, since iron 
need compelled them; so from the valleys of Caucasus 
you may ascend height after height and find at each 
remove the leavings of an earlier conquest, till in the 
poorest stratum, driven up to the top of all, there are 





races, it is said, that still are bound by Babylonish 
ordinances. 

It was a strange process which converted this 
natural horror of mountains into a passion that has 
possessed many minds as madly as any other kind of 
love. At the distant sight, or even at a sudden thought, 
of mountains, such minds are pervaded by a yearning—a 
“ Sehnsucht ’’—that can only be compared to a lover’s 
longing, or to a religious soul’s desire for the heavenly 
vision. It is, indeed, a spiritual mood, penetrating the 
depths of personality, and so charged with intense 
emotion as to bring pain inextricably commingled with 
its joy, just as a lover is filled with pain by the excess 
of unlimited wonder and admiration. Wordsworth said 
the sounding cataract haunted him like a passion, and 
the tall rock and the mountain were to him an appetite. 
But noble as the lines on Tintern Abbey are—the 
highest utterance, one thinks, of so noble a spirit—they 
there fall short of true expression. To Wordsworth 
himself, and to all in whom that strange sense of moun- 
tains is born, the mountain forms, the mountain water, 
the clouds, and the smell of the mountain grass are 
not merely an appetite; they do not merely haunt like 
a passion. They are themselves a spiritual necessity, 
like the bread of the soul, and themselves a vitalising 
passion, calling to life the shrouded thoughts and un- 
suspected forces of the heart. How in some minds that 
sense has been begotten, or to what dim memories of 
ancestral race, or childhood’s associations it appeals, 
the philosophers will explain. We have compared it 
to a madness, and, as in most causes of possession, there 
may be something in it inexplicable to all but philoso- 
phers. They, at all events, who are possessed by it, 
will approach those shadowed mysteries that lie blue 
upon the horizon, as though bound on a holy pilgrimage, 
and with the slow and silent expectation of the initiated 
entering a shrine, they will enter the gates of the hills. 

For hardly a century and a half the passion lasted, 
and now, except from the hearts of a few survivors, 
it has gone. Its own eloquence has been its death. 
Rousseau, Scott, Wordsworth, Byron, Turner, and 
Ruskin—all were possessed by the passion, though in 
varying degrees, and they must needs proclaim its 
longing ecstasy to all the world. Like crazy lovers, they 
shouted the praises of their mistress to the profane, for- 
getting how soon the smear of profanation defiles. Had 
they but never told their love, the mountain solitudes 
would still receive the worshipper into their gloom and 
glory. Without suggestion of poets, it would never have 
entered the mind of the sane and uninitiated to approach 
those dreary scenes. Not there are haunts meet for such 
as love the tuneful esplanade and castled sands, the 
toilette “ plage’? and saloons of comfortable hazard. 
But, with unequalled eloquence that even the happy 
householder could not choose but hear, those passionate 
pilgrims of the mountains sang the glories of their new- 
discovered wonder, and the world turned round to look. 
“Tf these queer people can enjoy lakes, waterfalls, 
rising ground, and all that kind of’ thing, let us not 
miss our chance of enjoyment,’’ cried the world, and 
mountain scenery became the fashion. The force of 
ovism has done the rest—that irresistible instinct of 
sheep to follow the herd, and to leap where one has leapt 
before, even though the barrier is removed. Hence the 
succession of vast hotels, choking the valleys, and 
perched on every height; hence the funiculars dragging 
the heavy crowds up mountain peaks, where they may 
fill their lungs with unaccustomed air, and imagine their 
health improved: hence the alpenstocks, ice-axes, and 
blue veils, the winter sports of toboggan and ski, the 
heights of eternal snow converted into greasy-poles for 
men and women to scrabble on. 

__ “Never introjoose yer donnah to yer pal,” says the 
wise song, and it was in an evil moment that those 
innocent eremites of mankind told of the beauty that 
overcame them. All is gone now—beauty, mystery, 
passion, and all. We do not say it is a bad thing; we 
only say that the change is as great as the admiration 
for the mountains was from that antique abhorrence. 
People who like to regard the mountain regions of the 
world as extensions of the Brighton beach, the Oval, or 
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the motor track near Weybridge, have their reward, and 
all the hotel proprietors of the mountains will do their 
utmost to give them satisfaction. They will provide 
switchbacks on the Alpine slopes, and motors on the 
ancient passes, and Bengal lights thrown upon the 
sounding cataracts at evening. Such things afford great 
leasure, and one can only say that the pleasure is of a 
different kind, and appeals to another order of nature. 
A definite instance of the change is seen in the book 
called “The High-roads of the Alps,” which Messrs. 
Kegan Paul publish for Mr. Charles Freeston. It is a 
motoring guide to one hundred mountain passes over 
which the author has driven his motor, and the thing is 
excellently done. The number of kilometres from place 
to place is exactly recorded, together with the elevation, 
the gradient, and the best hotels for lunch and dinner. 
One cannot see what a motorist could want more, but 
the book is also written in first-rate motoring style, and 
occasional bits about scenery are thrown in, besides 
numerous photographs of roads and mountains, with a 
motor in the foreground. In fact, it gives us a taste of 
what the author calls “ the cream of mountain travel.” 

There is no question about his zeal and exhilara- 
tion. “For pure enjoyment,’’ he cries, “there is 
nothing to compare with pass-climbing in a car.” Or, 
again, ‘‘ There is a peculiar satisfaction in the tackling 
of these upper slopes en automobile which nothing in 
the world but a car can confer.’’ A man with a good 
car, he says, “may sample every species of sensation 
that driving can confer.”’ “ Mile after mile one reels 
off in effortless progression,” “ embracing in a few weeks 
what by any other means would not be accomplished in 
as many months.’’ And then the joy of the midday 
pause, when, “after having taken one’s fill of the 
scenery, refreshed the inner man at the hospice or inn 
which is nearly always to be found at the top of a pass, 
and probably despatched a sheaf of picture postcards, it 
behoves one to embrace the opportunity of casting an 
eye over the car generally.” How it brings the sight 
before us—the fill of scenery and lunch, the picture 
postcards, the replenishing of the radiator! Unhappily, 
sometimes the scenery is omitted, which the author 
grants is a loss:— 

“The joy of breasting a mountain road and swinging round 
corner after corner is of itself so exhilarating,” he writes, 
“that, for the driver at all events, and even the passengers 
if they are keen motorists, there is the temptation to avoid the 
manifold claims of the scenery.”’ 

Perhaps the author feels nobler when the temptation 
to avoid those claims is resolutely resisted, and the 
scenery is given a due place, but his real delight lies 
simply in getting the motor over mountains. As he 
speeds from height to height, he is indeed a god in the 
car; nay, to him the car itself becomes personified, if 
not divine, while, as he says, it “ forges its triumphant 
way to its own supreme enjoyment.” 

Except, perhaps, to people behind the car who find 
no supreme enjoyment in dust and shrieks and stinks, it 
is all very jolly. One can only say that the mood is 
different, and sampled scenery can never quite supply 
the knowledge given by the quiet old roads. Once upon 
a time the present writer, wandering here and there 
among the Alps, sleeping in the woods at night, and 
buying his food at the cottages, had on his way to cross 
the Simplon, and took two or three days and nights to 
get down to the shores of Maggiore. Mr. Freeston has 
also crossed the Simplon, but he can hardly think of it 
for irritation. The Swiss rules actually compelled him 
to take four hours over the business, whereas he could 
have covered the whole distance safely in an hour and 
ahalf! It wasunendurable. Mr. Freeston tells us it all 
came of those Swiss peasants and their votes. The 
wretched creatures object to having their roads and 
gardens ruined. But if he had spent four days instead 
of four hours over that most noble passage from 
Northern Europe into Italy, bathing in the streams, 
conversing with those wretched peasants, lying in the 
deep flowers of its meadows, feeling the night gather 
among the pines and extinguish the distant snow, or 
watching the sunlight move slowly down the face of a 
bare precipice when morning woke, he would know more 





about the Simplon and the spirit of the hills than he 
will ever learn by tackling or reeling off a thousand 
more of the passes in effortless progression. 





ON V’s AND P’s 


THE competition for the selection of the twenty-five 
most beautiful European words originally announced 
by the “ Westminster Gazette,’ and afterwards com- 
mented upon in Tue Nation, appears to have aroused 
considerable public interest. A correspondence has 
been carried on in the columns of the “ Westminster ’’ 
itself, and the “ Daily Chronicle,’’ the ‘“ Manchester 
Guardian,’ and other newspapers have joined in the 
discussion. In the opinion of one of the “ West- 
minster’s’’ correspondents, a Mr. James Hartley, the 
whole question has been debated in too literary a spirit. 
He writes: “ The general aim of all your selections seems 
to be the more or less literary appreciation of ‘ those 
dedicated words which writers use,’ an easy, and if I 
may say so, a rather snobbish way, as if one should say, 
‘This is a good word; Milton uses it frequently.’’’ In 
our own opinion, a word is not good merely because 
Milton uses it, but Milton will be found most infallibly 
using the good word. Mr. Hartley’s account of what 
took place when the intelligent competitors arranged 
their lists of words is probably exactly the reverse of 
what actually happened. They chose their beautiful 
words—the writer speaks at any rate for himself—and 
then found them occurring on every page of the great 
poets. They are not beautiful because the poets used 
them ; the poets used them because they are so beautiful. 
The beauty of the word “ mellow,’’ for instance, is not 
“bolstered up,”’ as Mr. Hartley says, by the fact that 
Tennyson wrote the exquisite line :— 
“The mellow ousel fluted in the elm,” 


But the writer’s claim to be a supreme poet is “ bolstered 
up’”’ by his use of the word. When Milton made that 
perfect harmony of “v’s’’ and “c’s,”’ 

“Hid in her vacant interlunar cave,” 


he was not using any “ dedicated ’’’ words or “ literary 
words,’’ but common English words, with an intuitive 
and perfect sense of their melody. 

The “ Manchester Guardian ’’ takes up the cudgels 
on behalf of the letter “p,’’ injured in these columns. 
“<P is the ugliest of letters,’ says a writer in THE 
Nation. One is inclined to exclaim in the Parlia- 
mentary manner, ‘Oh, oh!’ What about the pretty 
‘p’s’ in Shakespeare?’’ The pretty “p’s’’ in Shake- 
speare are, in the writer’s opinion, singularly uncon- 
vincing. The first quotation given by the “ Manchester 
Guardian ’’ is :— 

“Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne.” 


He may write himself down a Philistine by the con- 
fession, but in his opinion this line is positively ugly. 
The next instance given of a “special beauty”’ of the 
letter “ p”’ is the line, 

“Of dumps so dull and heavy.” 


Now, the word “ dumps”’ may be expressive, or forceful, 
or what you like, but beautiful it can never be made. 
The description of Cleopatra’s barge is more to the 
point—“ a monochrome of p’s and their sister b’s,’’ the 
“Manchester Guardian” writer calls it. 
“The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne, 
Burnt on the water; the poop was beaten gold, 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
The winds were love-sick with them.” 
It is a superb picture ; we remember our juvenile delight 
in it. But the “p’’ words (be it granted the very best 
of their kind), “poop,” “purple,” “ perfume,’’ are 
harsh and ugly. Cleopatra, by the way, seems to have 
been given to an excessive indulgence in the letter “ p.”’ 
** Now I feed myself 
With most delicious poison; think of me 
That am with Pheebus’ amorous pinches black,” &c. 
The number of ugly words in which the letter “p”’ 
figures is indeed extraordinary. Here is an assortment, 
and they can be added to indefinitely: “ Pig, pork, park, 
pun, puny, pug, publicity, pugnacious, pugilist, Pudsey, 
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Putney, pudding, puddle, pus, pub, pert, perambulator, 
puberty, paucity, pawky, pinch, pill, prig, prude, 
prostitute, property, prunes, and prism.”’ 

There seems a consensus of opinion among those 
taking part in the discussion that French is not a beau- 
tiful language—one writer says that by the test of sound 
alone “a vast majority of the Italian words would be 
beautiful, and a very small minority of French ones.” 
We are not so sure of this. To us there seems a blithe- 
ness, a gaiety in French that there is in no other tongue. 
Michelet, if we remember, says that it is a fluid, not a 
solid language. It became fluid, we believe he says, in 
the later seventeenth century. Old French was solid. 
Be that as it may, the distinction may be seen in a 
moment, and it seems to us that, at any rate at present, 
French is the only fluid tongue. All other languages by 
the side of it are solid. There are, of course, great 
advantages in solidity (though water distributes the heat 
of the world), but it is certain that a language aiming 
at becoming fluid would at once change all its “ p’s’’ into 
“v's.”” “B’”’ is much better than “p,’’ but even 
“b’s’’ become “v’s’’ in French. “ Février”’ is a much 
lighter, more winged word than ‘“Febbraro’’ or 
“Febrero.’’ ‘ Féve’’ is a more refined and subtle sound 
than “ faba,’’ “ fiévre’’ than “ febbre.’’ In the Veneto 
all ““b’s”’ and “p’s’’ are softened into “v’s.’’ How 
lovely the Venetian place-names are— Vicenza,”’ 
“Verona,”’ “ Treviso,’ ‘“ Venezia.’’ At the risk of be- 
coming wearisome, the writer must give one example of 
a solid, pedestrian, plodding word becoming winged by 
this substitution of “v’’ for “ p.’’ The Latin word for 
a bee (the most poetical of creatures), “ apis,’’ is posi- 
tively ugly. The Italian “ pecchia’’ or “ catapecchia’”’ 
could not be worsened. ‘ Abeja’’ and “ abeille’’ are 
better—they evoke the hum of insects in some droning 
garden full of bees and lizards. But the perfect word 
for a bee is the old French word, beloved by Ronsard, 
“avette.’’ “Les avettes’’—there you have the light, 
murmuring winged things. It is sad that this word at 
least could not have retained its place alongside of “ les 
abeilles.’’ On the other hand, “ guépe’’ is the worst 
word possible for a wasp—it has the incredible infelicity 
of having neither a “v’’ nor an “s’’ in it. A wasp 
without an “s’’ is a wasp without a sting. A superb, 
magnificent distinction is achieved by the Spanish word 
for a wasp “avispa.’’ This word is subtle, tenuous, 
volatile, aggressive, more than splendid in its sailing, 
menacing defiance. What an admirable line of Chris- 
tina Rossetti’s, by the way, that is about “the fruit- 
crowned orange tree,”’ 

“Sore assailed by wasp and bee.” 


Going back to the single beautiful words for a moment, 
no one has included “admiral.”” For more examples of 
“vy” words, take “ virtus” (not “virtu’’ or “ virtue”’), 
“valor,’’ “valorous,” “valiant,” “ virginal,”’ “ Vero- 
nica,’’ “ valerian,” “ vervain.’’ We should like to men- 
tion one word which has always seemed to us singularly 
beautiful, in which the beauty is one of sense rather 
than of sound, the French word “ autrefois.’’ This is 
one of the words mentioned by the “ Westminster ”’ 
adjudicator. We have no single word like it in English 
to express the poetry of “in other times,” “in other 
days.” “Formerly ” is a very dull word. “ Autrefois ’’ 
suggests Wordsworth’s 


“Old unhappy far-off things, 
And battles long ago,” 


or the “Barbara et antiquissima carmina, quibus 
veterum regum actus et bella canebantur,’’ of the 
Chronicle of Egenhard. By the way, did the old Latin 
words of the chronicle suggest Wordsworth’s verse? 
About beautiful words one could gossip endlessly. 
The whole subject of language is one of intense fascina- 
tion. It is not very relevant, but the writer cannot 
refrain from mentioning a little incident which im- 
pressed him with the fact that language is life—is built 
up with and contains the whole experience of the race. 
He was one autumn morning watching the bargaining 
in the Cattle Market at Amsterdam. As they chaffered, 
the dealers held one another’s hands, they pressed them 
with varying degrees of fervor as different stages of the 





bargain were reached, and the whole deal was concluded 
by a hearty handshake. Then he knew, for the first 
time, the meaning of the German word “ Handlung.” 





THE ECONOMIC TRAMP. 


Tue last blow was perhaps given by the Labor Ex- 
changes with their telephonic inquiry from town to 
town as to whether a man is wanted here or there. 
But before the Labor Exchanges opened their doors the 
days of the tramper after fortune were practically ended. 
We shall no more read in the lives of successful men 
like Dick Whittington and the founder of Hoare’s Bank 
that they began life by tramping all the way to London, 
arriving with half a crown or less in their pockets. 
The man who spent the half-crown on the railway 
would exhibit more of the prudence and economy that 
make for success. By the time Dick Whittington 
reached London on foot, his rival would have got there 
at less expense and cornered the Cats. Availing him- 
self at once of the social advantage of cheap travel, he 
would be in line to make the best use of the modern 
methods of getting rich, for all of them are rooted in co- 
operation rather than individualism. They extend 
more and more downwards, as, for example, through the 
growing credit banks, and the man who walks apart on 
the high-road is like a naked man without tools against 
the organised fury of an ironclad. 

Tramping, like the simple life, has become an 
uneconomic pleasure. The instinct is with us, and occa- 
sionally stirs the blood in a way not to be denied. Par- 
ticularly in spring and autumn, the leather-clad road 
calls us, we know not why, and then we are apt to 
sling a riick-sack-full of civilisation on our backs, and 
go forth to “do” the Lakes or some other beauty spot. 
We meet upon the road other tramps, of a very different 
order from ourselves, but still not economic tramps. 
They are those who move to and fro in a groove from 
which there is no possible outlet. They are just walk- 
ing from one bed-place to another, partly for a change 
of accommodation, partly to fill the time. There is no 
hope in their stride, no adventure in their outlook, yet 
even they, and we, get from our mechanical and finan- 
cially senseless expedition some of the advantages that 
accrued to the tramps of the old Whittington stamp. 
It may be that we still get advantages of more account 
than the business advantage that they tramped for. 

We might liken the advantages of tramping to those 
that are claimed for Greek by the University authorities. 
They are disciplinary rather than utilitarian. It is 
permissible to doubt whether there are not other 
exercises as educative as well as more useful in them- 
selves, but at least the matter must be examined first. 
We have the psychology of tramping rather well put by the 
great ornithologist MacGillivray, who once walked from 
Aberdeen to London, as the best available means of see- 
ing the birds in the British Museum. In his biography 
by his namesake, just published by Mr. Murray, we are 
given glimpses into the naturalist’s diary that remind 
us rather than inform us of the advantages of contempla- 
tion that a long foot-journey afford. The journey of 
eight hundred miles occupied a month, and MacGillivray 
staggered into Highgate on tattered soles and bleeding 
feet, having kept his expenditure, according to resolu- 
tion, just within £10. Even in 1819 it will be thought, 
the economic justification for such a journey would be 
hard to make out. There were, however, other objects 
—‘“my improvement in natural history, inurement to 
hardship, the habit of early rising, knowledge of men 
and matters, romantic ideas, some patience, resolution 
and inflexibility.” At the end of his journey, 
MacGillivray wrote, “I have now finished my journey, 
and I am satisfied with my conduct.’’ It is much as 
though a modern traveller should write, “The new 
carburetter acted very well, and the tyres are good for 
another twenty thousand miles.’’ But the modern 


traveller could not write that the machine had benefited 
by the journey. 


There may be more advantage in such a thirty 
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days in the wilderness than in the whole wanderjahr of 
a personally conducted tour round the world. At the 
same time, it is wine too strong for any but the most 
self-reliant characters. “Solitude,” says McGillivray, 
“is the parent of contemplation, the source of virtue 
and of science. The men who fly from solitude as from 
a demon are weak as the ghosts of Ossian.’’ Perhaps 
the fact is that the naturalist on the high-road cannot 
be solitary—until some loquacious companion comes to 
drive away the mice and birds, to distract attention 
from the wayside plants and disturb the relation of the 
soul with its universe. MacGillivray was one of the 
most amiable and companionable of men, but we can 
well imagine that he would come out from one of his 
long communions with nature something like a man 
from the drowning. It is neither the days in the 
wilderness nor social communion that do us good, but 
the interchange from one to the other. The soul gets 
itself vitalised, as the tree does, by oscillation in the 
wind of the universe. 

The only walk to London the writer ever took was 
an impromptu affair, but it was well and truly done and 
a satisfaction. He had gone out from Cambridge for an 
afternoon walk, and not liking the prospect of having to 
retrace his steps, sent back a postcard instead, and 
walked on. It is always easier to walk on than to come 
back by an old way. Ware was reached that night, and 
a hayfield on the bank of the river well out of the town 
made an unusually fine bedroom. There was plenty of 
hay, and it was a beautiful night. There was the scent 
of meadow-sweet and honeysuckle in the air, an owl had 
happy hunting not far away, and a rose-spray overhead 
traced arabesques on a fathomless sky as sleep came down. 
The morning dip in the river is still a vivid memory, and 
there is an unfading picture of a little fish in the clear 
depths at which one dived like the final cataclysm. And 
the memory of that second day is not the only one that 
makes one realise with a physical pleasure this sentence 
of MacGillivray: “ After washing my feet with warm 
water, I got into a famous bed and had a glorious snoring 
bout till nine this morning, when I rose and break- 
fasted.” 

It will be a pity if this last relic of errantry has to 
surrender to the advance of utilitarianism. A too easy 
descent upon London has flooded it with a great army of 
incompetents, as well as with good men condemned to fill 
offices not so well suited to them as those they might 
have had at home. The test of the road, at least, kept 
back men with no more than a whim for change, and 
passed those with something of the hero in them. The man 
who came in with his good Scottish soles in tatters had 
not only proved his manhood, but had added to it during 
his fortnight’s tramp. The guineas or shillings he 
brought in his pocket were the best that the community 
has ever circulated, for they were certain to be spent in 
a thoroughly productive way, whereas the men who 
come in crowds by train commonly fling their money over 
London Bridge. The advantages of civilisation are very 
many, but they are increasingly difficult to use without 
personal or social harm. So we are inclined to think 
that, despite economics, the best men will still arrive 
in London, metaphorically if not literally, on foot. 





Present-Bap Problems. 


EUGENICS AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


Ever since the publication of Galton’s “ Hereditary 
enius ’’ in 1869, the “ eugenic’’ movement has steadily 
grown. Professor Karl Pearson’s researches have helped 
to extend it, and now we have a group of enthusiastic 
adherents, a “ Eugenics Review’’ which pays its way, 
and a Eugenics Education Society. 

If we had allowed free play to natural selection, we 
should have maintained, at any rate, the physical vigor 
of our race. But we have effectually counteracted that 
stern process. On the other hand, say the eugenists, 


by a growing sense of responsibility towards children, | 








by the desire for personal ease and luxury, and in 
part by false ideas of economics, we have encouraged 
the limitation of the family among the very persons 
whose stock ought, in the interests of society, to be 
reproduced. On the other hand, they tell us, we have 
preserved thousands of lives which, in a “ natural’’ state, 
would have perished. We have put a premium on the 
breeding of the physically and mentally weak, by extend- 
ing to them certain forms of public assistance which we 
have denied to the strong and successful. The result is 
familiar to students. The proportion of the “unfit’’ is 
actually increasing. It would be a waste of time to 
labor the point, but an interesting light is thrown upon 
it by some figures recently furnished to us through a 
London police-court missionary. He takes first a 
number of families from the ranks of casual labor. The 
following are typical cases :— 

A builder’s laboror, 64d. per hour, losing ‘‘ wet time,’’ but 
fortunate enough to secure fairly regular work. Rents small house. 
When met, had thirteen children under 19. Lad of 19, and one of 17, 
casual work; two girls, step-cleaning ; two lads, Saturday work. 
All being brought up in “cul-de-sac employment.” Not a 
girl for domestic servant, or any thought of it. 

A gardener, age 72, once a small tradesman. Wife, age 
about 50. Family. Boy age 22, boy 20, girl 18, then a death, 
girl 13, then two deaths, girl 8, boy 4. All out of work at 
same time. Living in two rooms, destitute of furniture, sleep- 
ing on floor; males in one room, females in the other. Two 
eldest boys, plasterer’s laborers, irregular; girl of 18, factory, 
6s. weekly when in work. Father not able to earn more than 
10s. a week at most, even in summer time. 

A mechanic, meets with accident, abscesses on liver, &c., 
loses ribs, not fit for manual work, takes to selling music in 
street; at the best can only earn 9s. per week. Rent, 5s. 
weekly. Wife has a child about every eigkteen months regu- 
larly; goes out step-cleaning or charing, carrying infants with 
her in all weather. 

A carman, apprenticed to glass-blowing; doctor orders him 
to give up work, owing to lung and other internal troubles. 
Takes up driving, thirteen years with one firm; first regular, 
then casual, then discharged. Collects rags and bones, &c., and 
occasionally sells greengrocery. Wife deaf, and shiftless. Eight 
children, under 17. The eldest, no work for six months; helping 
father to push barrow. Girl in factory, 5s. weekly. 

A laborer, living in small house; irregular work; drinks 
like a fish; assaults and abuses wife. Nine children, at intervals 
of from twelve to fifteen months. Wife works hard, at 
laundry, &c. Family practically depend upon charity. 

A laborer, married eleven years, nine children; drinks, and 
assaults wife; charged with offences twice. Living in small 
rooms. Wife making blouses at sweating rates. 

A widow, suffering from tumors; four small children. 
Dependent upon daily work when obtainable; often too ill; 
receives charity. Eldest daughter (19) having illegitimate 
children; she is nearly an imbecile. 

A “do-anything”’ lad, age 20. No regular work for over 
two years, and but little casual. Has internal troubles. Wife 
age 19. Two children. Wife earns about 8s. weekly at shoe- 


work, 8 till 7. 


He then describes the families inhabiting a single 
suburban road. All the married couples are, he says, 
“in excellent health, respected by their neighbours, and 
apparently with good worldly prospects.’’ The differ- 
ence in the rate of reproduction is startling :— 

A clerk; situation, since lad, under Government; good 
salary; owns house, and other small property. Married twenty- 
four years. Two children. 

An agent, never lost a day’s work in life, good position, 
£160 per annum. Married twenty-two years. Two children. 

A clerk, twenty-nine years in situation. Married at 38. 
Two children. 

A manager, living in own house, good position, regular. 
Married nineteen years. Two children. 

A buyer, regular situation. Married fourteen years. One 
child. 

An assistant in warehouse, rents whole house ; good position. 
No children. 

Government servant. Married eight years. Two children. 

Managing clerk, situation twenty-nine years. Married 
many years. No children. 

Tradesman, living in own house. Married thirteen years. 
One child. 

Tradesman, renting good house. Married nine or ten years. 
No children. 

Workman, mechanic, good work. Married six years. No 
children. 

Clerk, good situation for years. Married nearly twenty 
years. One child. 


The figures become all the more significant when we 
remember that it requires an average of four children to 
the family to maintain the numbers of any class un- 
diminished. 

“ All this,’’ say the eugenists, “ is perfectly natural. 
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You have been trying to improve the environment of 
your people by better nourishment, education, sanita- 
tion, housing, and the rest. But this is a mere tempo- 
rary mitigation of hardship. Acquired characters are 
not inherited, and the improved environment of one 
generation does not either raise or lower the inherent 
qualities of the next. Nature bestows on each child, at 
birth, the same chance, neither more nor less, than she 
gave to its parents. You have neglected the facts of 
heredity. You can only alter the average quality of 
each generation by altering the proportion between ‘fit’ 
and ‘unfit’ children. It is a question of the relative 
rate of reproduction as between the better and the 
inferior stocks. How is the present evil to be remedied? 
Not by natural selection, but by artificial. You must 
encourage the breeding of the best in each class. Your 
selection may take a constructive form in the endow- 
ment, or relief from public burdens, of such fertile 
unions as are approved by the State; or a restrictive 
form, in the segregation—possibly even the sterilisation 
—of persons whose reproduction would lower the average 
quality of the nation, and handicap posterity. As an 
immediate practical step, you should segregate the 
feeble-minded. But apart from particular reforms, you 
must create a sound public opinion as to our responsi- 
bility towards future generations; a horror of per- 
petuating any taint ; a pride in pure ancestry and in the 
bearing and rearing of healthy children.”’ 

There is serious danger that such doctrines 
may be carried much too far. The thorough-paced 
eugenist is a man of one idea. He forgets the 
numerous qualifications by which the masters of 
his science guard themselves against excess. He 
looks on men as animals, and talks glibly of “ fit” 
and “unfit,’’ as if the simple categories of natural 
science could be applied to an essentially different 
subject-matter. He thinks too little of the things 
which, apart from individual inheritance, one generation 
hands on to the next; ideas, tradition, moral tendencies, 
spiritual vitality. He puts too sharp a curb on the 
ordinary feelings of humanity, and takes a pride in his 
emancipation from “ sentimentalism.’’ He regards all 
attempts to improve the condition of the people as mere 
“tinkering with environment.’’ He is afraid of Poor- 
law reform because it means doing too much for the 
weak, and of women’s suffrage because it would distract 
the woman’s mind from her one true function. His 
doctrine provides those who, from whatever reason, 
shrink from any interference with the existing economic 
and social system, with a convenient excuse for taking 
no part in politics. It is curious to observe in some 
“eugenic’’ writers and speakers a tendency to assume 
that their audience is an audience of Conservatives, or 
of superior persons contemplating with disgust the party 
struggles of the common people. The eugenist tends to 
become an aristocrat, morbidly afraid of the “un- 
educated.’’ He takes it for granted, as a matter beyond 
argument, that the relative decline in the birth-rate of 
the upper classes must be disastrous to the nation as a 
whole. 

It is not out of place to point out these dangers, at 
a time when the science of eugenics is passing, as it ought 
to pass, from the study to the club and the meeting. We 
must beware of one-sided views of social reform, and of 
discrediting a valuable movement by serious and even 
fundamental perversions. Science has by no means said 
the last word on this problem. Dr. Reid’s recent book, 
“ Laws of Heredity,’’ reviewed a couple of weeks ago in 
these columns, shows in particular that the Weismann 
doctrine of “‘ acquired characters ’’ is still highly contro- 
versial in its application to sociology. 

At the same time, there is far too little recognition 
of the influence of heredity on social betterment. The 
new knowledge has had but slight effect on legislation— 
if we except Mr. Lloyd George’s exemption of certain 
parents from income-tax in respect of children under 
sixteen. At the present moment the adherents 
of eugenics are to be congratulated on their sound 
sense in directing attention to one question of 


practical politics, on which they have much to say— 
In support- 


the care and control of the feeble-minded. 





ing the recommendations of the Royal Commission of 
1908, they are not only helping forward an urgent 
reform, but they are adopting the best possible means of 
educating the public in the general principles of heredity, 
and their bearing on social welfare. 





Communications. 


THE MISTAKES OF THE COPYRIGHT BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The Copyright Bill is not a document on which 
the draftsman can be unreservedly congratulated. It is 
very markedly inferior to the latest American Act. Like 
almost all British Bills, it has an air of being a half- 
hearted attempt to carry out certain reforms, too obviously 
called for to be any longer denied, in the interests of a 
useful but rather despised class, hampered by a most earnest 
desire to conciliate certain irrelevant but highly esteemed 
idiots. 

The hand of the idiot is apparent in the clause which 
would make this Bill, if passed as it stands, an Act to 
empower literary thieves to plunder authors and artists to 
their hearts’ content for a payment to the State of £50. 
Anybody may, under Clause 9, rush out a pirated edition 
of a new book by a popular author, and pocket several 
thousand pounds with the guarantee of an Act of Parliament 
that the utmost penalty that can be inflicted on him is £50. 
The author or his assignee is not to get the £50, but may 
proceed against the pirate to recover the plates or unsold 
copies as if those were his own property. But the actual 
seller cannot be punished if the copies bear names “ pur- 
porting to be’’ names of a printer and publisher. They 
need not be the right names: they may be purely 
imaginary. That will not matter so long as they ‘“ purport ” 
to be names. In addition, the author is not expressly 
deprived of any civil remedies otherwise conferred by law. 
He is graciously allowed to take an action against a man 
of straw whose principal has vanished with the booty, and 
perhaps, if successful, make him a bankrupt, and have 
the satisfaction of meeting him from time to time in 
Portugal Street when he himself has been brought there 
by the bankruptcy. There is a street in London, not far 
from Covent Garden, where there are as many publishers 
on each floor as there are barristers on each landing in the 
Temple. A fine of £50 would not hurt some of these 
gentlemen if they were provided with the money to pay it; 
nor are they fixed so firmly in London that they need wait 
for a civil action if anyone were rash enough to throw good 
money after bad by taking it. 

Imagine the outcry there would be if a Bill were 
brought in limiting the penalty for burglary to a fine of 
£50, the confiscation of the jemmy by the householder, and 
“any civil remedies otherwise conferred by law’’! 

One looks through the names of the Cabinet and of 
Lord Gorell’s Copyright Committee, and wonders who was 
(and is) the stupendous idiot whom this outrageous clause 
was drafted to conciliate. If I break into Lord Gorell’s 
house and steal a silver fork worth a few shillings, I can 
be sent to penal servitude for ten years for it. If Lord 
Gorell breaks into my copyright and steals my income for 
a year, he is to be fined, at most, £50; and the “ fence” 
through whom he sells the plunder is to be held harmless 
if there be two forged names on the copies. 

But there is a still more staggering provision for the 
protection and encouragement of piracy. The Bill pro- 
poses, of course, to extend copyright to mechanical records, 
cinematographic, gramophonic, pianolic, and so forth. But, 
if you please, the whole mass of piratical records at pre- 
sent in existence shall have the effect of voiding the copy- 
right pretended to be conferred on the authors and com- 
posers of the so recorded works by this Act. Not only 
that, but if anybody before the date of the printing of the 
Bill had taken any action or incurred any expenditure with 
a view to making free with an author’s work, the author 
must either let him go through with his piratical expedi- 
tion or compensate him for his disappointment. 

Imagine a Bill to protect fire insurance companies against 
arson, containing a provision that if an incendiary had, 
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before the printing of the Bill, bought a box of matches 
“with intent,’ he should either be allowed to burn his 
house and recover the insurance, or else be compensated 
by the company for the breakdown of his project! 

After these clauses, the rest of the Bill is an anti-climax. 
I may note, however, that the other novel part of the Bill, 
that which proposes to give an architect copyright not only 
in his design on paper for a building, but in the aspect 
of the actual building itself, is carefully headed off by a pro- 
vision that “ the owner of the copyright shall not be entitled 
to obtain an injunction or interdict to restrain the construc- 
tion of such other building or structure, or to order its 
demolition when constructed.” Just call up the contem- 
plated situation. Mr. Voysey, say, designs a villa, and 
superintends its building. A speculative builder, delighted 
to avail himself of the talent of so distinguished an architect, 
proceeds to build a whole suburb of villas copied from Mr. 
Voysey’s in everything except situation, isolation, quality 
of material, and a few touches of his own taste, possibly 
cheapening the original villa, and making the design tire- 
some and ridiculous. But the one remedy which could have 
the smallest deterrent effect—the remedy of prevention, or 
that of confiscation of the copy, which is accorded to all 
other artists—is expressly denied to the architect. Mr. 
Voysey is invited to take an action against the builder for 
such damages as he has a chance of getting from a jury of 
builders or their peers, instructed by a judge expounding 
an Act of Parliament which carefully and explicitly lays 
down the principle that when an artist’s rights conflict with 
a tradesman’s profits, or a suburban resident’s convenience, 
the rights are to be suspended, as the Habeas Corpus Act 
is in Ireland when Irishmen object to imprisonment without 
trial. Would it not be kinder to leave matters just as they 
are? At present it is at least an open question whether 
an architect could not stop a pirate-builder from copying his 
house. This Bill leaves the question no longer open. It 
makes it definitely illegal and impossible for the architect 
to stop the builder. It is as if a Bill were introduced 
to declare that, though a man has a right to his own watch 
and purse, yet it shall be illegal for him to interfere with 
a garotter in the act of throttling and rifling him, though 
he may doubtless give evidence if the garotter subsequently 
pursue his civil remedy. 

In the face of such clauses as these, it is hardly going 
too far to describe the Bill as the instrument of a conspiracy 
to take away the common law rights of the artist by statute, 
under cover of completing his statutory rights, the com- 
pletion mostly taking the form of preventing the penalties 
going beyond the bounds within which it is well worth any 
thief’s while to incur them. 

On the question of duration of copyright the Bill pro- 
poses the commonest European period, fifty years from the 
author’s death. But it proceeds to make a mess of this 
simple matter by an acutely idiotic proviso, that if the 
work is not on sale on reasonable terms, anyone may, after 
the author’s death, apply to the Comptroller-General of 
Patents for a licence to publish or perform on such terms 
as the Comptroller may think proper. The idiocy is in 
the italicised phrase. If the Bill must be assimilated to 
an Irish land Bill by the introduction of a public authority 
to settle “a fair rent,’’ why in the name of common sense 
should the public authority act only after the author’s 
death? If the public needs any protection against excessive 
prices or neglect, it needs it just as much during the author’s 
life as afterwards. 

The doctrine of employment, which is really a survival 
of slavery, making the employer of an artist or author the 
owner of the copyright, is, no doubt, convenient in some 
respects ; but is it necessary to extend it by a clause under 
which, if it be passed into law, a play commissioned by a 
manager will become the property of the manager? 

Clause 8 calmly forbids an author to take an action 
against an infringer of his copyright after twelve months 
from the date of the infringement, which he may not dis- 
cover for eighteen months. The object of this, as of so 
much more of the Bill, is simply to encourage the pirate, 
to snub the literary person, and generally to make the way 
of the transgressor smooth. Are we then unworthy of the six 
years accorded to our butchers and bakers to recover debts 
from us? 


“Simultaneous publication” is to mean within four- 




















teen days—much too little. Even America concedes a 
month ; snd a year would not be a day too long. But a 
reasonable period might make it easier for an author to 
live; and this would defeat the unavowed, but apparent, 
object of the Bill. How Parliament hates brains! 

A quite unaccountable outrage is Clause 21, which, as 
long as The Times, or any other newspaper, appears with- 
out a separate warning-off attached to every article and 
item in it, would, if perpetrated, enable anyone to copy 
and issue it at, say, a halfpenny, the very same day, pro- 
vided it recommended itself to the public by stating where 
it stole its matter. One asks oneself whether the authors 
of the Bill are mad or congenitally criminal in their 
instincts. Tales and serial stories are excepted from this 
Alsatian attack on journalistic property. You may not 
steal the silliest novelette that is sold for fifteen shillings ; 
but, in the case of a special article on science, art, or con- 
temporary history, costing the paper from fifteen to twenty- 
five guineas or more, they may take who have the power 
and they may keep who can. Surely the four names of 
honorable gentlemen on the back of the Bill must be mis- 
prints for Jack Sheppard, Taffy, Barrabbas, and Captain 
Kidd. 

The only really well-considered part of the Bill is that 
addressed to the immediate practical emergency of such 
street piracies as the kerbstone editions of ‘“‘ De Profundis.”’ 

I need hardly say that I, as a Socialist, am by no means 
wholly displeased to see the recalcitrance of our strenuous 
upholders of property rights when they are called on to 
create and affirm them deliberately, instead of merely 
drawing an income from their accidental pre-existence. 
But, as a member of the poor, laborious, and incalculably 
useful profession that has the particular form of property 
called copyright for its sole means of subsistence, I protest 
against the further singling out of artists and authors as 
sacrifices to communistic views, however sound, in the midst 
of a fiercely and mercilessly unsocialistic competitive civili- 
zation. I say “further,’’ because already the words we 
create out, of our own entrails are taken from us and made 
common property at the end of forty-two years, whilst the 
meanest rascal who has sweated an estate out of the poverty, 
degradation, poisoning, and prostitution of his unfortunate 
fellow-citizens, has it assured to him and his heirs for ever. 
If communism is to be carried farther—and we are a lost 
civilization unless it be carried very much farther—let the 
men who make money take their turn with the men who 
make literature. If we are to live by property, give us 
property all round on equal terms. If we are to live by 
communism, give us communism all round on equal terms. 
But these Bills that impose communism on authors and 
artists, whilst carefully exempting from it every tradesman 
who acquires, or even steals, any sort of interest in their 
works, are intolerable. 

The Society of Authors will be happy to provide the 
Government with a reasonable Bill if it can do no better 
than this one.—Yours, &c., 

G. Bernarp Snaw. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF IRELAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—Your article of last week on the above subject 
seems to me to go to the very heart of the situation in 
Ireland. But in connection with one passage in it a ques- 
tion of detail arises—a question which I think you will 
allow to be both serious and pertinent. You say :— 


“The obligation upon a Liberal administration to continue 
the good work [of co-operative organisation] begun under 
Unionist auspices is very clear. There ought to be no further 
delay in setting in motion the machinery of which Mr. T. w. 
Russell has spoken.” 


Now, I fully believe that there are several fields of co- 
operative organisation which can be better worked by direct 
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Government action than by any private and voluntary 
body, just as there are others which a voluntary society 
can work better than a Government Department. But one 
thing is essential, if sound and fruitful work is to be done— 
that the voluntary society and the Government should have 
a friendly understanding and work in alliance. Is it, then, 
contemplated that a Government scheme of this nature is 
to be launched in open hostility to the voluntary Irish 
society which has led the way upon this great question for 
the whole United Kingdom, and which has already 
organised nearly 1,000 co-operative societies, with a turn- 
over of over 24 millions a year? And, again, is it 
seriously contemplated that this scheme, bristling as it does 
with controversial pcints, is to be carried through by a 
Minister who is not only unable to explain and justify his 
proceedings in Parliament, but who holds his office in flat 
defiance of a resolution of the House of Commons ?— 
Yours, &c. T. W. Ro.ueston. 
August 21st, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—I have noticed in your very sympathetic article 
referring to the co-operative movement in Ireland a sugges- 
tion that the Department of Agriculture should help organise 
co-operative societies. 

Nothing could be more against the whole spirit of the 
movement or against the wishes of those connected with it. 

They do not ask for State aid, but only to be left to 
develop freely, without hindrance or official restrictions. The 
Irish people have subscribed during the last twenty years 
over £100,000 in attempting to build up a self-respecting 
spirit and an independent movement in Ireland. If the 
Department of Agriculture now undertakes this work, in 
competition with the voluntary body supported by the people 
themselves, it will kill out the voluntary movement, and will 
be nothing else than the murder of self help in Ireland. 

As we represent a movement which has organised 
100,000 farmers, and are the creators of a policy of rural 
development which has met with the approval of both the 
great parties in the State, we think that they owe it to the 
founders and supporters of the movement that it should not 
be killed out by the State entering into competition with it 
in its work. 

As a member of the Committee of the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society, I am aware that these are the views 
held in the movement.—Yours, &c., 

H. Barsovr. 

Strathearne, Dunmurry, Co. Antrim, 

August 23rd, 1910. 


NATURE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—lIf “Mere Man” was amused at the replies he 
elicited, I can assure him that he (and such as he, for he is 
very typical) is also the source of considerable amusement 
to others. His glorious conviction that the “ feminine 
mind ’’ is not capable of functioning judicially is, of course, 
common to many “ masculine minds,’’ but there is a touch of 
caution in his safeguarding proviso th: t the “ feminine mind 
is not confined to women,’’ which deprives the generalisation 
of much of its glory and, I may add, of any meaning it might 
appear to have without such proviso; for, if a peculiarity is 
shared by both sexes, why describe it by an adjective derived 
from one only? 

“Mere Man’”’ chooses to forget the theorem with which 
he started, which was that women were “naturally dis- 
qualified ’’ (or as he now, more clearly, states, “ physically 
disabled ’’) from performing a large number of the functions 
which men perform. In common with others, I pointed 
out that the physical disablement, when it occurred (and it 
does not occur anything like so often as men make out, when 
they want to find a basis for the refusal of privilege—we 
do not hear so much about it when the question arises how 
these unhappy cripples are to pay men’s taxes or support 
a family !)—this disablement was due to the fact that women 
by their motherhood performed a function for which men 
were “ physically disabled ’’ in a much more absolute sense 
than that in which women are disabled from being judges, 
doctors, or even soldiers ; and I pointed out that, in perform- 
ing this function (motherhood is not a disease), women were 








rendering that “service to the State’’ which ‘“ Mere Man” 
postulated as the qualification for the vote. I left on one 
side the obvious criticism that it would be the introduction 
of an entirely new qualification, for the vote is not at present 
based on any service to the State, and plural voters often 
get more votes in proportion to what they take rather than 
in proportion to what they give. ‘ Mere Man” forgets what 
he started with, and now cries, “this is rather hard on the 
spinsters!’’ But the spinsters are not “physically dis- 
abled,’’ and they can and do perform many of those functions 
of which man has not taken the monopoly: they contribute 
to the exchangeable wealth of the country by millions, and if 
they do not get their fair share of it, it is largely on account 
of the social and political conditions against which they are 
in rebellion. 

I have been earnestly trying to understand what “ Mere 
Man” means by saying that, because many women spend 
much of their time and strength in doing absolutely neces 
sary work (that of bearing, rearing, and educating children), 
work which gives them special knowledge of essential 
matters, and which requires, to be well performed, the 
highest gifts of mind and character, work which men cannot 
do, and therefore cannot understand—therefore men only 
shall regulate and determine the conditions under which 
this work shall be done. He suggests that women’s suffrage 
must involve “ taking part in political life.” It will involve 
just as much or as little as women have time and capacity 
for. Why be so afraid of leaving it to Nature to decide how 
much that is? After all, if women are “ physically dis- 
abled,”’ is it not rather a work of supererogation to disable 
them legally as well? You do not say to a man, “ You shall 
not become a mother.”’ 

“Mere Man’”’ finds women’s present political activities 
noxious. So do I—most of them. So do many Suffragists. 
But is it fair to take away direct power, and then gird 
at women for using indirect? We are thrown back upon 
our “feminine influence,’’ both in public and in private 
life, and being reduced to a state which has much in common 
with slavery, is it not certain that women will use the arts 
of a slave? “Social pressure and the degrading forms of 
canvassing have been found to be their special qualifica- 
tions,’ says “ Mere Man’’! And bent limbs and dulled eyes 
have been “found to be’’ the special qualifications of 
prisoners in chains and darkened cells. Oh fair and upright 
judge! Commend me for “ judicial ’’ capacity to this Daniel 
come to judgment !—Yours, &c., 

H. M. Swanwick. 

August 24th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your correspondent, “ A Mere Man,” little knows 
the depth to which his sex may sink. He tells us that 
“the fact remains that no man would voluntarily call in 
a female doctor.” Now, there happen to be some diseases 
common to both sexes, and I have made a special study of 
one of these. During the last six weeks no fewer than 
nine adult male patients, all apparently in full possession 
of their senses, have voluntarily sought my consulting-rooms, 
there being five men doctors within as easy reach as myself. 

I have the assistance of a very competent female nurse, 
and we both are fully satisfied with the respect and courteous 
behavior of our patients. Perhaps neither of us would 
aspire to that peculiar reverence to which your correspondent 


alludes.—Yours, &c., 
A Femate Doctor. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In answer to the second letter of “A Mere Man,”’ 
it is impossible to avoid saying that women have been obliged 
to look at the world so long through masculine spectacles, 
that when they find another kind of sight it is not surprising 
that they should be inclined ,to be partial. He states that 
the female “ advocate ’’ is common enough, but we presume 
that he is using the term in its general sense, as indicating 
the number of women who nowadays are able to speak and 
argue with conviction, for no such thing is known in England 
as a woman lawyer, although the species is becoming almost 
common in France. His remark on female judges was no 
doubt intended for scathing satire, but many a word spoken 
in jest becomes sober earnest, and a prominent London 
magistrate recently gave it as his opinion that women judges 
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would be a great boon in certain cases. I absolutely dis 
agree with your correspondent as to his argument that, 
because women naturally do not take up manual occupations 
and trades, they are less valuable to the State than men. 
It is the old quarrel as to manual and intellectual employ- 
ments, presented in a new guise. The great William Pitt was 
a noble example in past days of a man who could not have 
taken up a manual employment because of his physical in- 
firmities, yet no one will deny that he did more for England 
than any first-rate navvy. So, too, Nelson possessed a puny 
physique, yet he did the greatest deed for England’s great- 
ness that all time can show. Elizabeth Fry possessed a great 
and strong soul in a frail body. Florence Nightingale, 
although by no means physically strong, did more for Eng- 
land’s Army and welfare than any single individual. No 
one would dream of omitting any one of these great names 
from the nation’s history; and so out of weakness comes 
forth strength. 

“Mere Man” remarks very truly that the political 
activities of women, as bound up in party organisations, 
are not elevating to the sex. But he must get to the root 
of things before he draws his conclusions. It is well known 
that energies once roused and established will seek for a 
vent, and, if hindered from their legitimate outlet, will 
find an illegitimate, and often dangerous, one. So it is 
with the women. Their political forces, once roused and 
established by John Stuart Mill and other great men, had 
to find an outlet. The proper thing would have been to 
give them their legitimate field in the vote; but, instead, 
clever statesmen, who knew that the force was there, and 
could not be repressed, although it could be turned aside, 
gave to women the dirty work of politics—the canvassing 
and backstairs influence, which is so much evident nowadays, 
and so much to be deplored. The only possible remedy is 
to give women the direct and legitimate influence, and the 
education of responsibility. 

As to the legislation carried of late years to ameliorate 
the lot of women, it is simply due to agitation. It is 
common knowledge that the Married Women’s Property Act 
of 1870, which was the beginning of a whole series of wise 
enactments to safeguard married women’s property, was the 
direct outcome of the agitation for Woman Suffrage, led 
by John Stuart Mill and others; and those who have read 
the lately published Life of Mrs. Norton know how much 
that means. I do not think that “ Mere Man” is wise to 
quote the recent Midwives Bill as an example of adequate 
male legislation. He evidently has not read the criticisms 
offered on that Bill by the Midwives’ Association and by 
Mrs. Sidney Webb, as well as others of the public. 

As “Mere Man”’ is obviously only able at present to 
see things from the male point of view, it is not surprising 
that he does not understand 
women.—Yours, &e., 

Emity Witprixe Davison, B.A.Lonp. 

22, Titchbourne Street, Hyde Park, W., 

August 23rd, 1910. 
[This correspondence must now cease.—Eb.., 
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THE MIDWIVES BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—“ A Mere Man”’ is unfortunate in his citation of 
the Midwives Bill as showing that women have no practical 
grievance in being excluded from the 
franchise. 

After twelve years of costly agitation on behalf of poor 
women, Parliament and the Cabinet in 1902 at last passed 
a Midwives Act, incidentally requiring that a doctor should 
be sent for in certain specified emergencies. But Parlia- 
ment and the Cabinet gave so little thought to the subject 
that they omitted to provide for the doctor’s fee! Hence un- 
fairness to the doctor, and (what is here relevant) occasional 
inability of the midwife to get a doctor to attend, or to 
attend promptly, even in the gravest emergencies. 

It has taken eight more years of suffering and complaint 
to induce the Cabinet to bring in a Bill to remedy this and 
other shortcomings of the original Act. When this Bill was 
introduced into the House of Lords, it was found, to the 
horror of those practically concerned in the matter, that 
what the Liberal Cabinet proposed was to bring the admini- 
stration of the Midwives Act for the first time into connection 


Parliamentary 


with the Poor Law; to add a new service to the duties of 
an authority (the Board of Guardians) of which the Poor 
Law Commission had wnanimously recommended the aboli- 
tion, although another authority (Public Health) already 
exists for the purpose; to subject the unfortunate women 
and their households to the inquisitions of the Relieving 
Officer, whose visits are so disliked by the more “ respect- 
able” of the poor ; to render these women and their husbands 
for the first time legally liable to repay whatever fee the 
Guardians and the Local Government Board might choose to 
give the doctor ; and to include them in the list of paupers 
as in receipt of medical relief. 

So great a storm of opposition arose, especially from the 
women’s organisations (such as the Midwives’ Institute, the 
Women’s Labor League, the Railway Women’s Guild, and 
the Women’s Co-operative Guild) that the Government with- 
drew the Bill for amendment. Unfortunately, when Lord 
Beauchamp hurried the new Bill through the House of Lords 
last July, the only amendment in this clause was the quite 
illusory declaration that the payment was not to be “ con- 
sidered” parochial relief! 

Now, why has the Cabinet thus flouted the opinion of 
all those concerned in this matter (including even the British 
Medical Association, the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health, and the Municipal Coroporations’ Association)? 
Lord Sheffield let the cat out of the bag in the House of 
Lords debate. Supporting the Government proposal to 
bring, for the first time, the Poor-law machinery into this 
matter of summoning the doctor to a poor woman in grave 
emergency, he said that there were “too many proposals to 
give people the benefit of being paupers without any of the 
stigma.” He believed “in a little hardness and sternness 
in these matters.” He made it clear that the fear of the 
payment having eventually to be made by the Board of 
Guardians would deter, and was intended to deter, the doctor 
being sent for. And Lord Beauchamp, summing up for the 
Government, accepted that position, by explaining that it 
was quite a mistake to suppose that there was any legal 
obligation on anyone, whether midwife or husband, to send 
for the doctor, however grave the emergency. This, I sup- 
pose, is what Lord Sheffield could refer to as “a little hard- 
ness and sternness’”’ in these emergencies of childbirth. 

Tt is interesting to women to note that when a person 
meets with an accident in the street, or is found in need of 
medical aid, and a doctor is summoned by the policeman, 
the doctor’s fee is paid without question, without Poor-law 
inquiry, and without any power of recovery, out of the police 
rate. But then, the person thus treated is, in nine cases 
out of ten, a man! 

The Midwives Bill is to come before the House of 
Commons in November, and it will be interesting to see what 
line our professedly Liberal and humanitarian legislators 
take. The necessary amendment is clear—namely, to 
substitute “local supervising authority’’ for “ Board of 
Guardians” ; but Lord Beauchamp announced that if this 
were done, the Government would abandon the whole Bill! 
It may seem to “A Mere Man” a small matter, but the 
wanton introduction of the deterrent Poor-law machinery 
(deliberately because it is deterrent) into the emergencies of 
childbirth is just one of those small matters by which, some- 
times, the heather is fired. We women have, of course, 
nothing to do with politics; but some of us wonder what 
the wise men of the Cabinet can be thinking about to let the 
reactionary obstinacy of one corner of a Government Depart- 
ment, without rhyme or reason, wantonly lose votes to every 
Liberal member or candidate. It is by a series of such 
blunders that Governments are destroyed.—Yours, &c., 

Beatrice WEBB. 

41, Grosvenor Road, Westminster. 

[We warmly agree with Mrs. Webb's letter.—Ep., Nation. ] 


LORD KIMBERLEY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—In to-day’s issue you have some interesting 
remarks on Whigs and Whiggery, and you reckon the late 
Lord Kimberley among the Whigs. This is a misconcep- 
tion, against which he always protested, and with special 
vigor when Liberal newspapers spoke of him as “true to 
the Whig traditions of his famous house,” and the like. 
The Wodehouses were Jacobites, as long as Jacobitism was 
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practical, and then became Tories of the highest type. 
For generations they fought Norfolk in the Tory interest 
against the Whiggish Cokes. 

In 1846 John Wodehouse, then twenty years old, suc- 
ceeded his grandfather as Lord Kimberley, and, to the 
consternation of the Tory Party, renounced the hereditary 
politics of his family. But he was no more a Whig in 
opinion than in blood. He was a Utilitarian Radical of 
the Benthamite school, and, through all vicissitudes, per- 
sisted in that “creed outworn’’ to the day of his death.— 
Yours, &c., G. W. E. R. 

August 22nd, 1910. 


POPULAR NAMES FOR THE DEVIL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—In your article on ‘Old-Fashioned Phrases,” 
I was interested in the list of varying popular names 
given to the devil in different places. I should like 
to add to them the quaint old Platt-Deutsch phrase, “der 
leidige Gottseibeiuns.’’ The origin of this is clear. In many 
countries the people avoid naming the devil if possible 
(hence, for instance, “1’Autre,” mentioned by your essayist). 
But if he must be mentioned (‘talk of the devil and he 
will appear’’) he is prepared for by the sign of the cross, 
or some pious exclamation as “Gott sei bei uns,’’ “God 
be with us,” ‘God save us,’’ or the like. It is easy to 
see how the protecting exclamation came to be substituted 
‘for the name of the devil himself, as being both safer, and 
more expeditious. This phrase occurs frequently in the 
books of the North German pastor, Meinhold, the great 
tragic genius, who wrote “The Amber Witch.’’ ‘Che 
diamine,’’ mentioned by your correspondent, is good 
Venetian for the Tuscan “che diavolo,’’ our own “ what the 
devil.’’ The word seems connected with daimonion. “Le 
vieux Guillaume” is another name given him by French 
peasants. Talking of such things, it is curious how the 
proverb about “the devil hating holy water’”’ is found all 
over Europe. ‘Stare col diavolo e coll’ aqua santa” is 
Tuscan for “serving God and Mammon.” Probably all such 
expressions as “le malin,’’ “il maligno,’’ come from the 
dislike of mentioning the devil directly.—Yours, &c., 

CounTRY Parson. 
August 14th, 1910. 


ON SOME OLD-FASHIONED PHRASES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Your extremely interesting article on the above 
subject I appreciate more as a collection of quaint phrases 
than of old-time sayings now almost forgotten. With the 
exception of four, which were entirely new to me, I have 
heard every phrase used in conversation in various parts 
of England. Certainly some of them, which your con- 
tributor thinks are now unused, are used with 
frequency in the North in ordinary speech. 

Your two correspondents, in the issue of the 20th inst., 
are also in error. Ex-M.P. is of opinion that “ forsooth,” 
as a term of derision, belongs to a Gladstonian day, but I 
have often heard it very expressively applied to pretentious 
politicians in Lancashire. 

Mr. Whyte would have found it difficult to have men- 
tioned “His trumpeter’s dead,” in certain counties, to a 
party which did not inciude at least one person to whom 
it was familiar. It is also used in another form: ‘When 
‘did your trumpeter die?”—a hint to a boaster that his 
conversation is too pronouncedly of himself.—Yours, &c., 

Joun B. Martrinpate. 

Hawthorn Lane, Wilmslow, 

August 22nd, 1910. 


great 


“ON BEAUTIFUL WORDS.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—I read with deep interest the admirable article 
“On Beautiful Words ’’ that appeared in your issue of the 
20th; but I am surprised that the writer, whose taste and 
choice are so excellent, should have omitted from his list of 
examples one whose sound appears to me so expressive, one 
moreover that carries out his own theory of the beauty of 
certain letters, and that of the consonant “v’’ in especial, 
the word “vibrant.’’ It expresses the emotions in such a 














way that the sound of it thrills, and vibrates, and conjures 
up the memory of beautiful feelings, reminiscent of love, of 
music, of high ideals, and all the human passions to which 
“vibrant”’ is applicable. 

Then is not “valiant’’ a splendid word? Does it not 
lead us back into the past ages and show us a goodly com- 
pany of valiant knights, the flower of chivalry, the heroes of 
romance ? 

And what about “vivid’’? If not beautiful in sound, 
is it not beautiful in expressing, as it does to a superlative 
degree, the value, the depth, the strength, of a color, of an 
impression, of an emotion? Does not the word form a picture 
in our brain? And who could exclude from a list of beau- 
tiful words that magnificent one, “flamboyant”? Pro- 
nounced either as we Anglicise it, or in its native manner, 
it has a glorious and triumphant sound, and expresses to the 
full the splendor and extravagance of heaped-up color, and 
rich display, in the pictorial as well as the architectural 
sense. It is a wonderful word, steeped in dramatic and even 
tragic suggestion. 

Then surely amongst Italian words “ gioja, anima,” 
and “serena’’ should be counted—all so melodious and full 
of intense meaning! There is no doubt that some words are 
more beautiful written than spoken, that is, they satisfy the 
eye more than the ear, since some are more beautiful in 
sound, whilst others are more beautiful in meaning. 

Rossetti or Swinburne or Oscar Wilde, if I had them 
with me, would supply me with many more beautiful words 
to quote, but alas! I have left them at home, and Browning, 
who never leaves me, chose words pregnant with rugged 
strength rather than with actual beauty.—Yours, &c., 

ETHEL M. ve FoNBLANQUE. 
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“THE TRUE CHATTERTON.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Had the reviewer of my work, “The True 
Chatterton,’’ simply pleaded guilty to his misstatements, it 
would not have been necessary to take any further notice 
of them, but, instead of apologising for his offences, he 
endeavors to extenuate them by other misleading remarks; 
such as, Mr. Ingram “ insinuates,’’ when I make a distinct 
charge of imputing words to me which I had not written. 
Instead of owning that they were not in my book, he says 
he “merely quoted from a different text.’’ Again, when 
instead of owning the utter falsity of his allegations that 
“what is new in the book might be put into a few pages,” 
and that Mr. Ingram “brings forward no new evidence,”’ 
he seeks to conceal his confession by remarking that, in his 
opinion, my book “is not a very good book,” and that I 
am “not the first to visit’? my “original documents.’’ Of 
course, this reviewer knows nothing about the matter, or 
of the fact that, owing to family connections in Bristol, 
dating back to Chatterton’s time, I have access to much 
private unique information. 

When forced to acknowledge that the remaining item 
of my indictment, that his allegation of my omitting any 
account of Chatterton’s unknown essay, was untrue, your 
reviewer attempts tc minimise the effecis of his now 
avowal that “ Mr. Ingram does quote from it,’’ by wrongly 
calling the unpublished work “ published,’’ and by remark- 
ing my description was made, “as it 
perfunctorily.” 

Having so thoroughly proved my exposure of the mis- 
leading character of your reviewer’s charges, I shall take 
no further notice in your columns of him or his statements. 
—Yours, &c., 


“ 


seems to me, 


Joun H. INGRAM. 
August 24th, 1910. 


[We have only to repeat our opinion that our reviewer 
committed no one of the “offences” which Mr. Ingram 
insists on imputing to him.—Ep., Nation.] 


THE TONE OF MODERN ITALY. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Str,—There is one sentence in the sympathetic article 
on Cavour, in your issae of August 13th (which I have only 
just seen) that strikes me as a little unfair and unfortunate. 
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“ After forty years of experience,’ you say, “ disillusion- 
ment is a natural mood, and the predominant tone in modern 


Italy is that of misgiving and pessimism.” Now, forty years 


from the foundation of the kingdom brings one only to | 


Humbert’s death in 1900. If you carried your review ten 
years further, I think you would find that the pessimism 
and disillusionment had turned once more into hopefulness. 

I have not the knowledge at hand to go into details, 
or to do more than suggest lines of inquiry. But, if you 
will look, to take but a few instances, in the material sphere, 
to the great improvements in methods of agricultural culti- 
vation, and the rapid development all down the peninsula, 
in the use of the water-power of the Alps and the Apennines ; 
or, in the spiritual sphere, to the change in the social 
position and aspirations of women, and the spread of a 
sane idealism among young men, I think you will feel 
inclined, at least, to put a question-mark after that sentence. 
In a young and rapidly developing country, politics proper 
(as we know from North and South America) are, generally, 
the last to respond to a new spirit in the air; yet even here 
there is an immense change for the better since 1900. 

I am sure you would not wish to encourage, even un- 
wittingly, the bad old English habit of pitying or 
patronising Italy and things Italian. Italy is by no means 
the least of the Great Powers, in the true sense of those 
words, and England has much to learn from Italy, just as 
Italy has from England. If we do not follow Italian move- 
ments with the same close interest as Italians follow ours, 
and if our leading politicians can still discuss questions of 
burning international interest in an insular spirit of party 
gain and loss, perhaps this only shows how much we need 
to learn it.—Yours, &c., 


ALFRED E. ZIMMERN. 
Florence, August 19th, 1910. 


A REMEMBRANCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Visiting the church of St. Martin, Boscherville, 
on Sunday last I was much interested in a tablet that had been 
placed there long ago by the late Linley Sambourne and 
three others—H. H. Blundell, C. C. Welman, and James L. 
Molloy. 

The inscription states that, in the summer of 1873, the 
four friends were on the Seine in a little boat named “ La 
Marie,”’ when a sudden tempest caused the boat to capsize. 
In their peril the young men prayed for help to the Virgin. 
They were saved, and, as a mark of gratitude, placed this 
tablet in the venerable church opposite which the accident 
had occurred. 

Another tablet tells how the church was built by Raoul 
de Tancarville, chamberlain of William, Duke of Normandy, 
“dit le Conquérant.’’ The building is a fine example of 
Norman architecture and one of the interesting features of 
this attractive countryside.—Yours, &c., 


Mary E. Sus. 
Rouen, August 15th, 1910. 


THE DEMOCRACY OF THE CONCILIATION 
BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—What is the meaning of the charge that the late 
Woman’s Suffrage Bill was not democratic? Democracy is 
the rule of the whole people by the whole people, and any- 
thing falling short of this may rightly be called undemo- 
cratic. Our present law, which upholds the rule of a 
minority of sane adults, is a case in point. But any in- 
crease of that minority is an approach towards government 
by the whole people. The Bill gave votes to people who 
have none, and deprived no one of the vote he has; there- 
fore, relatively to the present state of things, it was a 
democratic proposal. 

The wealth or poverty of the persons enfranchised is 
nothing to the point. A rich man or woman is as integral 
a part of the whole people as a poor one. Would Mr. Lloyd 
George consider it a democratic measure to disfranchise all 
persons liable to super-tax?—Yours, &c., 

PROSPICE. 


{ 
\ 
} 
| 
| 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE AND DERBYSHIRE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Stx,—In any scheme to perpetuate the memory of 
Florence Nightingale, surely her much-loved Derbyshire 
home should not be overlooked ? 

Holloway, near Matlock, where Lea Hurst is situated, 
is a picturesque village of one thousand inhabitants, many 
of whom remember the tender ministrations of “ Miss 
Florence,” as she is called, to the sick and needy, and her 
deep interest in the welfare of all. In many a home her 
portrait and relics, in the shape of letters, books, &c., are 
valued beyond price. 

The village badly needs a village institute for reading, 
recreation, &c., with a hall suitable for meetings and enter- 
tainments, and nothing, in my opinion, could be more fitting 
than that the provision of these things should be associated 
with Miss Nightingale’s name. Since Crimean days the 
place has been a Mecca for admirers of the “ Lady with 
the Lamp,” and a memorial of this kind would lend it 
added interest.—Yours, &c., 


’ 


(Rev.) ArtHur H. Rosins. 
(Formerly of Holloway, near Matlock, Bath.) 
43, Breedon Hill Road, Derby, 
August 19th, 1910. 





Poetrp. 


THE DAY OF REMEMBRANCE.* 


I. 
Dazz.E of the sea, azure of the sky, glitter of the dew 
on the grass, 
Pass to Oblivion 
In the darkness 
With all that ever is or ever was. 


IT. 
Yet, O flocks of cloud with your violet shadows, O white 
may crowding o’er the lane, 
The Shepherd that drives you 
To the darkness 
Shall lead you thro’ the crimson dawn again. 


IIT. 
Bear your load of beauty to the sunset and the golden 
gates of death ; 
The Eternal shall remember 
In the darkness 
And recall you at a word, at a breath. 


IV. 
Even as the mind of a man may remember his lost and 
linkless hours, 
This world that is scattered 
To the darkness 
Dismembered and dis-petalled, clouds and flowers, 


¥. 
Cities, suns, and systems, as He said of old, they sleep! 
Not a bird, not a leaf shall pass by, 
But on the day of remembrance 
In the darkness, 
In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 


va 
They shall flash to their places in the music of the whole, 
even as our fathers said! 
For a Power shall remember 
In the darkness, 
And the universal sea give up her dead. 


ALFRED Noves. 





* Copyright, 1910, by Alfred Noyes, in the United States of 
America. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

‘‘Modern Biology and the Theory of Evolution.” By Erich 
Wasmann, S.J. Translated by A. M. Buchanan. (Kegan Paul. 
16s. net.) 

‘The Evolution and Function of Living and Purposive Matter.” 
By N. C. Macnamara. (Kegan Paul. 5s.) 

‘“Le Duc de Morny: The Brother of an Emperor and the 
Maker of an Empire.” By Frédéric Loliée. Translated by Bryan 
O'Donnell. (John Long. 12s. 6d. net.) ; 

“The Black Bear.”” By W. H. Wright. (Werner Laurie. 6s. net.) 

“Blue Grey Magic.” By Sophie Cole. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 

“‘La Politique de Pie X. (1906-1910.)” Par M. Pernot. (Paris: 
Alcan. 3fr. 50.) 

‘“Le Romantisme et les Meeurs.” Essai d’étude historique et 
sociale. Par Louis Maigron. (Paris: Champion. 3fr. 50.) 

**Au Hasard de la Route” Nouvelles. Par Germaine Perrée- 
Gerpré. (Paris: Flammarion. 3fr. 30.) 

* * 

Mr. Austin Donson on the eighteenth century is 
always sure of a welcome, and many readers will be pleased 
to hear that a further collection of his essays, written during 
the past two years, will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus. The title is “Old Kensington Palace 
and Other Papers,” and the contents are described as short 
studies, rather than vignettes, with a larger admixture of 
literary criticism. Though he deals mainly with English 
scenes and personages, Mr. Dobson makes some excursions 
into France. His unrivalled knowledge of the literary and 
social life of his chosen period, and the freshness and charm 
of his style, make Mr. Dobson une of the most engaging 
of contemporary essayists. 

= * 

TRANSLATIONS of French biographies have for some years 
past been well represented in the publishers’ lists. Several 
of these, though not so large a number as usual, will appear 
during the coming season. Mr. Fisher Unwin, for example, 
announces a translation, by Lady Theodora Wilson, of M. 
Turquan’s life of Madame Royale, Marie Antoinette’s only 
daughter. It is based upon contemporary diaries and 
letters, and, like M. Turquan’s other volumes, is written 
in an easy, gossiping style. Another book of the same type 
is General de Piépape’s biography of the Duchesse du Maine, 
a translation of which, by Mr. Lewis May, will be published 
by Mr. John Lane, under the title of “A Princess of 
Intrigue.’”’ The Duchesse du Maine’s share in the Cellemare 
conspiracy against the Regent, and her life at the Court 
of Sceaux, where she gathered around her a brilliant circle 
of famous people, are full of interest. Madame Delaunay 
de Staal has given a capital account of the society of Sceaux 
in her “ Mémoires.” 

* * x 

A NuMBER of unpublished letters, written by Carlyle 
and Mrs. Carlyle, have recently been discovered in New 
Zealand, and are now on sale in New York, so that there is 
every likelihood of a further addition to the already im- 
posing array of volumes that contain the published corre- 
spondence of the Carlyles. Mr. Henry Larkin, who acted 
for a time as Carlyle’s literary assistant, emigrated to 
New Zealand, taking with him the letters he had received 
from the Carlyles while in this country, and it is this 
collection that has now come upon the market. It comprises 
sixty-eight letters written by Thomas Carlyle, thirteen by 
Jane Welsh Carlyle, and fourteen by Ruskin. The “New 
York Times” prints one of Mrs. Carlyle’s letters, from which 


we extract the following paragraph of characteristically 
humorous complaint :— 


“Oh, Mr. Larkin! Catch me ever again taking my 
holiday in the country along with a man of genius! I saw 
from the first that, instead of a holiday, it was going to be the 
hardest workday I had had for some time! I saw from the 
first what all that walking as in seven-league boots, and gallop- 
ing like the wild huntsman, and bathing in season and out 
of season like a mermaid, and all that consumption of ‘soft’ 
food was working together toward! A  bilious crisis bad 
enough to make a poor wife’s hair stand on end! and to make 
her ask herself twenty times a day if it wouldn’t be better to 
tie herself up to the bedpost and be done with it!” 

* * * 


Amone Mr. Stanley Paul’s early autumn books will be 
“ Two Russian Reformers,”’ by Mr. J. A. T. Lloyd. It con- 
sists of biographical studies of Turgenev and Tolstoy, to- 





gether with a certain amount of criticism and exposition of 
their works. Mr. Lloyd is of opinion that, while there is 
no lack of popular books in English about the author of 
“Anna Karanina,” a fresh study of the life of the older 
novelist would prove a useful undertaking. An interesting 
fact in regard to Turgenev is that “ First Love ’’ and “ Spring 
Torrents” are concerned with the story of the novelist’s own 
youth. Another important book on Russian fiction will be 
the concluding volume of Mr. Alymer Maude’s “ Life of 
Tolstoy,” which, as we mentioned some time ago in this 
column, will be issued by Messrs. Constable during the 
coming season. 
x x * 

Books on Parliament and the Constitution will be well 
represented in the coming season. Mr. H. W. V. Temperley 
will issue through Messrs. Chapman & Hall “Senates and 
Upper Chambers: Their Use and Function in the Modern 
State,’ an examination of the positions held by Second 
Chambers in other countries, based upon first-hand informa- 
tion from foreign and colonial statesmen and writers, to- 
gether with a chapter on the reform of the House of Lords. 
From Messrs. Methuen we are to have “The Mother of 
Parliaments,’’ an account of the procedure, customs, history, 
and privileges of the British Parliament, by Mr. Harry 
Graham. A third book is Mr. Arthur Irwin Dasent’s “ The 
Speakers of the House of Commons,’’ which is to be pub- 
lished by Mr. Lane. Mr. Dasent has been engaged for 
several years upon his task, and, in addition to biographies 
of the Speakers and a description of the process by which 
the non-partisan Speaker was evolved, he gives an account 
of the relations between the two Houses of Parliament from 
their earliest institution, and illustrates the close connection 
which formerly existed between the Abbey and the seat of 
the Legislature 

* # * 

Tue discovery among Lafcadio Hearn’s papers of a trans- 
lation of Flaubert’s “The Temptation of St. Anthony” is 
reported from New York. The book is said to have engaged 
Hearn’s attention for several years. It will be published in 
the autumn, with an introduction by Miss Elizabeth Bisland, 
Hearn’s biographer. Miss Bisland has also edited a further 
collection of Hearn’s Japanese letters, which will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Constable. These new letters contain 
Hearn’s final and frankest expression of views in regard to 
Japan, and are marked by a note of disillusion which con 
trasts sharply with his former admiration. 

* * * 

Maxtmr Gorky has just finished two new plays, and 
arrangements have been made for their production on the 
German stage. The first, which is called “ Peculiar People,” 
is said to be a bitter satire on Russian society in the days 


following the Revolution. The other is a comedy entitled 
“ Children.”’ 
* * 

AmoneG Messrs. Constable’s autumn announcements is a 
“Life of Goldsmith,’ by Mr. Frankfort Moore. Goldsmith 
has been fortunate in his biographers. John Forster’s “ Life 
and Times of Oliver Goldsmith ”’ was one of the most popular 
books of its day, while Washington Irving’s “ Life’’ and 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s monograph in the “Great Writers ”’ 
series have charm and distinction. We understand that 
Mr. Richard Ashe King is preparing for Messrs. Methuen a 
book on ‘“ Goldsmith and His Friends,’’ which will contain 
material brought to light since the appearance of Mr. King’s 
former volume on the same subject. 

* _ 

Earty next month Mr. Fifield will publish “A Modern 
Humanist: The Miscellaneous Papers of B. Kirkman 
Gray,” together with a biographical introduction by Mr. 
H. B. Binns, and an appreciation of Mr. Gray’s work by 
Miss Clementina Black. Mr. Gray’s “History of Philan- 
thropy”’ and “ Philanthropy and the State,” the latter a 
posthumous work, attracted a good deal of notice. 

* * 

Proressok Hucnu Watxer, of St. David’s College, 
Lampeter, is at work on a book dealing with the English 
essayists, which will appeal in Messrs. Dent’s new series 
called “The Channels of English Literature.” Professor 
Walker is the author of several books of historical criti- 
cism. the longest being a “ History of Victorian Literature,” 
which we reviewed some months back. 
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Rebiews. 


MACKAIL’S “ODYSSEY.’’* 


Peruaprs few classical scholars really read verse transla- 
tions of Greek or Latin poetry, except those they try them- 
selves—while prose translations of poetry, as those have 
said who have made them, are at best makeshift and 
anomaly. And when one comes to judge of another man’s 
work in translation, there is a natural instinct to take 
some favorite passage in the original and see what the 
translater has made of it. Naturally, the verdict will be 
a cool one, for the other man is translating another poem— 
your own passage which may not be a favorite of his, or 
even if it is, it will be his ode of Horace or his speech 
of Aeschylus, not yours. And, perhaps, you are a little 
more sensitive to the superlative importance of aorists 
than he is; and, if he does not keep the exact sense of 
the aorist, what are we to say of his scholarship? Will 
he not, at best, be paraphrasing? It is as bad as the 
historian who misnamed Sancho Panza’s wife—‘a pretty 
thing of a history indeed,”’ said Sancho. 

Now, it is, perhaps, fair enough to treat a man’s 
renderings of Horace or Meleager in this way, for their 
work is as often as not a matter of words, subtly grouped 
after careful choice—helped by nature, or luck, or inspira- 
tion, or Plato’s “madness’’ of a poet—curiosa felicitas. 
And a rendering of it may be as subtly wrought, a texture 
of carefully chosen words, a piece of exquisite work, though 
it will not have the same effect on the classical scholar 
who reads it. 

With a long poem it is a different matter. A translator 
render with the utmost faithfulness. 


MR. 


may 
“The man’s-way-planning hoping heart of woman.”’ 


But what does it mean? What does it suggest; what 
chord does it touch? Yet it is Browning’s amazingly literal 
version of a line in the “ Agamemnon.”’ A translation of 
a Greek play may be intensely faithful, and the whole 
may yet convey little but perplexity to the reader—as 
sometimes the original does, though every sentence is in 
itself translatable and intelligible. In such a case the 
plan of comparison between passages in the original and 
in the version is futile. When one takes a still larger 
work, an epic, it is, perhaps, as useless to dip and to 
compare. It may be done with great care and taste, and 
little be gained. 

The writer of these paragraphs resolved to treat Mr. 
Mackail’s third instalment of the ‘“ Odyssey’’ on another 
plan. He had not seen the two earlier, and he had a 
presentiment, from what he knew of them, that Mr. 
Mackail’s idea would not do. How could the “ Odyssey ”’ 
be done into Rubaiyat? It might, one said rather savagely, 
be done as well into limericks. It was bound to fail. So 
much for judgments a@ priori. However, here was the 
book; and the Greek was on the shelf, and there it was 


left. It was not unfamiliar Greek, and it came back 
here and there in the reading—for instance, Homer 
said the suitors “died of laughing’’ when they saw 
Odysseus deal with Irus, and Mr. Mackail does not. But 


the plan was to read the whole thing through—if possible— 
and see if it were the “Odyssey’’ one had known all 
these years. Would it have, in the new version, the old 
effect ? 

To begin, rhyme is a great difficulty, as we all 
know. If you start with a “ mountain,’’ the reader knows 
you are bound to end up with a “ fountain,’’ whether it is 
exactly in the original or not. If your scheme is heroic 
verse—Pope’s scheme—well, we all know it was “a pretty 
poem, but you must not call it Homer.’’ If you avoid 
rhyme, you seem inevitably ipso facto to write blank 
verse, and then you will be Miltonic, if you do it well— 
and that is not Homer; or you will be writing “Idylls of 
the King,” and they are less Homeric still—less Homeric, 
perhaps, than anything in verse at all. Mr. Mackail takes 
refuge in what we have called Rubdiyat—but they are not 
quite that, for they are open at the ends. Thus, while 





*“The Odyssey in English Verse.” Books XVII.-XXIV. 
Translated by J. W. Mackail. Murray. 5s. net. 











the ear is not cheated of rhyme, and has, indeed, three 
lines rhyming out of four, the sense runs on unhampered. 
It is not necessary here to discuss rhyme at large, but 
for most of us in English it is an*immense gain, if it 
does not cost too much; and Mr. Mackail seems to have 
hit on a means of giving it to us without the excessive 
cost of rhyming couplets or Spenserian stanzas. On the 
other hand, Mr. Mackail is driven into inversions at times 
—great inversions, and we have to wait two lines for the 
subject :— 
‘‘But to the upper chambers made repair, 
To tell her mistress that her lord was there, 
The eged woman, laughing, and her knees 
Moved quickly, and her fect sped up the stair.” 
There is, further, a constant suggestion of the “ Earthly 
Paradise’’ in the fall of the rhyme on syllables usually 
unaccented, or on words of little emphasis :— 
“So saying, from the littering bower-chamber 
Down she descended, not alone, but her 
Two serving-women followed; and the bright 
Of women ceming where the suitors were ”’ — 
“The bright of women” is Penelope, as Athena is “ the 
bright of Goddesses ’’—the phrase, perhaps, so near Homer 
as not to suggest Homer. The inversions are not Homeric 
—that must be frankly recognised—and the Paradisisms, 
so to speak, are as little Homeric. These points once set 
out, it will be seen with what Mr. Mackail’s version is 
burdened—and the worst is said. Now for the experiment 
and its result. 

The experiment was this—to take the book in the 
train for the North of Scotland, and try if it would have 
the real Homeric effect of carrying one on absorbed, content, 
and happy. There were to be two days of the train, eleven 
hours and six respectively. There were fellow-passengers 
for some distance, and it was some hours before the 
“Odyssey’’ was started. It was on the Highland Rail 
way—Killiecrankie, Drumochter, and beyond—that it was 
finished—every word and line of it. Why should a 
reviewer give his autobiography in this way? For no 
reason at all, except to show how he tested the transla- 
tion, and how it absorbed and held him. What was it-- 
the old tale or the new rendering? One feels the new 
rendering might have stood in the way of the old tale, but 
it did not; and the magic of Homer worked, as one never 
expected it to do apart from the Greek. That is why it 
seems tolerable to give such detail. 

Mr. Mackail has really a ‘ieved a rendering in which 
Homer, despite inversions for rhyme’s sake, and “ bow(e)r- 
chambérs’’ and other little thin,s, has free scope. The 
movement is rapid—Matthew Arnold’s requirement. The 
whole is natural and simple. The “Odyssey” is not like 
the “Aeneid,’’ nor is Homer in general a poet of great 
lines. There is little like 

““Didonem extinctam ferroque extrema secutam 

Nudus in ignota Palinure jacebis arena.” 


This, in a way, makes translation more possible. But 
there are fine passages—fine in virtue of truth and ex- 
perience quietly given. Listen to Odysseus, as beggar, 
warning Amphinomus :— 


** And to all seeming you are quick of wit. 
Now therefore mark and listen as is fit. 
No frailer thing there is than man, of all 
Things that earth breeds, that breathe and move on it 


“For no far-off misfortune he foresees 
While the Gods give him manhood, and his knees 
Are lightly moved; but when the blessed Gods 
Fill in the end his life with miseries, 


“These, too, he must endure as best he may 
Perforce: for such the mind of men alway 
Who live on earth is, even as the sire 
Of Gods and men allots them day by day. 


“T, too, in days that come not back again 
Seemed destined to be prosperous among men, 
And many a deed of wickedness I did 
And gave the rein to might and violence then ; 


““Deeming my father a sirong tower to be, 
And my born brethren; therefore learn by me— 
Let no man turn himself to lawless deeds, 
But take the gifts the Gods give peaceably.” 


Then, take again such a passage as the killing of the 
first suitor, Antinous; and here it is curious to note how 
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it appeals to one. Antinous wakes in us the most shock- 
ing instincts that we thought we had civilised away. This 
is what happens to Antinous, and we may recall, in 
passing, a scene of Mr. Kipling’s, where we watch the 
shooting of a man at long range in the Indian hills, and 
contrast the nobility of Homer. 


“Death was from his mind a far-off thing; 
For who could deem that, mid men banqueting, 
One among many, mighty though he were, 
Black weird on him and evil death might bring? 


“But, aiming at his throat, Odysseus drew 
And loosed: and straight the arrow-point went through 
His delicate neck, and to one side he fell 
Smitten, and from his hand the cup outflew. 


*‘And from his nostrils a thick jet of blood 
Sprang, as the table that beside him stood 
He kicked aside, end spurned away from him, 
And on the ground was spilt the dainty food, 


“Bread and roast flesh gore-dabbled: but in hall 
The suitors clamoured when they saw him fall, 
And started from their seats in fear.” 


Two more glimpses into this hall of death. When 
Odysseus grants life to Phemius, the minstrel— 


‘‘Have pity on me; surely for this thing 
You would be sorry afterwards, to slay 
A minstrel—” 


Telemachus begs for Medon, the herald— 


** Wisehearted Medon heard, 
Who had made shift beneath a chair to crawl, 


And wrapped in the slain ox’s new-flayed skin 
Crouched hidden, from black death escape to win. 
Now from beneath the chair he sprang and threw 
The oxhide off and to the prince ran in, 


And caught his knees.” 


Some poets would not have ventured on a scene so honest. 
But let us have Odysseus’s last word on the Slaying of 
the Suitors :— 


““O aged woman, let your heart be high, 
But utter it not forth, nor raise the cry 
Of victory; an impious thing it is 
To triumph over men when slain they lie. 


*“And these the doom of Heaven has caused to fall, 
And their own wicked deeds; for none at all 
They reverenced of men that live on earth 
Who came anigh them, were he great or small.” 


Hybris and Aidos, the greatest of all Greek contrasts. 

But everybody knows that these things are in the 
“Odyssey.” Well, then, go back and read them again. 
And if your Greek is past reviving, try this rendering, 
and see if you are not as grateful to Mr. Mackail as the 
writer of this review—for hours of happiness, for an old 
world new again, and youth once more. “I think,’’ wrote 
Pindar, “that the tale of Odysseus went beyond aught he 
suffered, because of sweet-voiced Homer; for his cunning 
leads astray with feigned tales, and majesty is upon it.” 
And so said Homer himself of his hero— 


“So he told many falsehoods seeming true ” 





A LOOK ROUND.* 


Reavers of the excellent articles by Mr. Hobson which 
have appeared in Tue Nation during the past three years 
will appreciate the opportunity of re-reading them in an 
arranged form, wherein they constitute, in a measure, a 
survey of the time, its tendencies, its needs, its short- 
comings. Such surveys, competently done, have always a 
fascination for contemporaries; and seldom has one been 
undertaken with a better equipment of observation end 
judgment than has been brought to bear by Mr. Hobson. 
Of old they were usually the work of men with a thesis to 
maintain, as in the case of the Rev. John Brown’s unce 
famous “Estimate of the Manners and Principles of the 





**“*A Modern Outlook: Studies of English and American 
Tendencies.” By J. A. Hobson. Herbert & Daniel. 5s. net. 


Times,’’ of which the first volume, published in 1757, went 
through at least three editions in a year, and created, it is 
said, something like a panic by its pragmatic demonstra- 
tion that the country was going to the dogs. Thereupon 
the author, wise in his day, produced a second and a third 
volume, demonstrating the wisdom of the first. The whole 
was none the less a substantially worthless performance, 
and was sufficiently disposed of by the not very brilliant 
criticism entitled “Doubts Occasioned by the Second 
Volume ’’ of the series. Brown’s fundamental disqualifica- 
tion was simple lack of depth: he does but phonograph the 
croakings of the coffee-house. No such criticism can be 
passed on Carlyle, whose essay entitled ‘“‘ Characteristics ”’ 
can still be read with some critical attention, which is im- 
possible with the pretentious tirade of Brown. And yet, 
with all its superiority in earnestness and reflectiveness, 
Carlyle’s essay is so loaded with platitude, so wanting in 
substance, that it is not now worth reading through. 
Written with formal reference to Thomas Hope’s “ Essay 
on the Origin and Prospects of Man,’’ and F. von 
Schlegel’s ‘“‘ Lectures on Language,’ it renounces alike ex- 
position and criticism of their purport, and its own 
reiterated theorem is simply that a healthy age, being 
without self-consciousness, would not need to consider its 
condition or its prospects. The sole relief to the critic’s 
essential negativeness is the solemn emptiness: “ Profit- 
able Speculation were this: What is to be done, and How 
is it to be done. But with us not so much as the What 
can be got sight of.’’ One can but recall the elder Henry 
James’s account of the drone of the Chelsea bagpipes. 

There is a world of experience and accumulated thought 
between Carlyle’s lugubrious sermon and the many-sided 
sympathy of Mr. Hobson’s outlook. But inevitably one 
notes in it the point it has in common with not only 
Carlyle but Brown—the note of regretful retrospect. With 
Carlyle this is fundamental; with Mr. Hobson it is occa- 
sional. But he sets out with his essay on “The Lost Art 
of Conversation’’; and at once we suspect the snare of 
the critic of his age. Carlyle took for granted some past 
state of social non-self-consciousness, and consequent pure 
efficiency, which is pure myth. There never was a civilised 
society that was not either elated or discontented, or both— 
though a beehive might yield Carlyle his ideal. And was 
there ever a society not accused by some of its members of 
having lost the art of conversation or something equally 
valuable? Do Swift’s “Polite Conversation’’ dialogues 
suggest that the talk was satisfactory in the drawing-rooms 
of his day? When Mr. Hobson puts in “A Plea for Con- 
troversy,’”’ we grant him the real insufficiency of most 
current dialectic, remarking only on the general com- 
petency of his own. But in the days of scholastic dis- 
putation, to which he looks back with craving, what issues 
were settled by debate? That is the test he puts for his 
own time, and it is just as awkward for past times as for 
ours. Scholastic debate was a byword for utter incon- 
clusiveness. 

Sooth to say, men’s regretful retrospects stand for 
something very real, to wit, the unteachableness of the 
species in the lump. There never was a society without 
plenty to sigh over. But the sighing itself, in the terms 
of the case, is apt to be unphilosophically done; and here 
again one is tempted to join issue with Mr. Hobson, who 
does his pessimism in the articles on “The Compensations 
of Stupidity’ and “The Faith of Freethought.’’ As the 
first is semi-humorous, offering a defence of the very heed- 
lessness and brainlessness which are deplored in the “ Plea 
for Controversy ” and the other plea for a decimation of 
books, it is not to be taken as considered sociology; but 
there is something more than a passing mood, apparently, 
in the defence of the “instinctive reaction against intel- 
lectualism’’ which is said to come to most people after 
middle age. The question puts itself, however, “Is not the 
inspiration here physiological?’’ We are told that a cen- 
tury ago “ deductive reasoning could perform the trick”’ of 
guiding life, and “men of intellect rallied round the 
standard of Robert Owen.’’ Did they? Mill and Macaulay, 
Bentham and Carlyle, Coleridge and Hamilton did not. 
Who did? “Though methods change,” the critic con- 
tinues, “it is the same great bluff, the pretence that intel- 
lect can assume the direction of human affairs.’’ Well, 





that is just the implicit “pretence’’ that Mr. Hobson so 
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persuasively makes in twenty of the constructive papers in 
this book, and in a dozen valuable books of more homo- 
geneous tissue. But the partial “repudiation of the claims 
of intellect as guide in life’’ recurs in the essay on “ The 
Faith of Freethought,’’ where we are assured of “ not 
merely the present failure, but the inherent inability of 
science, and the logic it employs, to afford any satisfying 
apprehension of the universe as a moving, ordered 
harmony.”’ 

Now, men being what they are, no one who studies 
them can eliminate pessimism from his philosophy, but 
one is constrained to point out that the weak point is not 
“science.’’ It is just man. When Mr. Hobson endorses 
Mr. Wells’s “scepticism of the instrument,’’ we are led to 
substitute, modestly but firmly, the formula of a “ scepti- 
cism of Mr. Wells.’’ “Science’’ is not solely the study of 
rocks and gases, or the sociology of Professor Pearson, and 
there is something wrong with Mr. Hobson’s protest against 
“the claim of science to be the supreme arbiter of higher 
truths.’’ If his own counter-reasoning is not a process of 
science, what is it? The argument of Mr. Hobson, and 
that of Mr. Dickinson, which he here adopts, is but a 
subtle logomachy. “Science’’ may usefully mean organised 
knowledge of nature, but in that sense it is beside his 
case. The other and relevant meaning of the word is just 
loyal reasoning on all the facts—the method of science, 
which is a matter not of mechanism or theme, but of 
entire sincerity in thinking, to the exclusion of all mere 
intellectual egoism and every pretence to outface facts and 
argument by preconception. Before this “tribunal’’ all 
aspirations have absolute right of self-justification. But 
justification there must be. And if Mr. Hobson thinks to 
put aside the law in the name of any “ faith,’’ whether 
naturalistic or super-naturalistic, on what ground does he 
assume to over-rule the “bluff” of Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. 
Kipling? What is sauce for the “ Boom-Child’’ of Mr. 
Hobson’s felicitous exposure is sauce for the child of faith, 
with his “scepticism of the instrument.’’ It would tax 
even Mr. Hobson’s literary and dialectic skill to explain 
wherein the “scepticism of the instrument”’ differs from 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s reasoning that the only reasonable 
course in life is not to reason. 

Most of the time, happily, Mr. Hobson reasons very 
well indeed, and to our gain. Man is the fallible thing he 
represents “science’’ to be; and the cure, if any, is not 
less science, but more—including such human science as 
Mr. Hobson helps us to. Science, being man’s science, 
must for ever be reconsidered. And if it should for ever 
fail to “afford a satisfying conception of the universe as a 
moving ordered harmony ’’—which, by the way, few scien- 
tific men have ever professed to offer—it will be in the 
same case with all the religions, whose avowal of “the 
mystery of sin’’ confesses once for all the insolubility of 
the problem on their lines. Certainly there is no abiding 
city in “reaction against intellectualism.” That, be it 
again suggested, is the recoil of the jaded brain, the tired 
spirit. But the spirit will not long be content with the 
“intellectual rest” afforded by the society of the unintel- 
lectual, especially seeing that conversation is a lost art! 
It will recover appetite and recur to its intellectual 
problems. It will say “Tl faut cultiver notre jardin’’ with 
Voltaire, who puts our platitudes for us so much better 
than Carlyle could. 

And in the cultivation of our garden, the help and 
stimulus we get from Mr. Hobson is something to be 
grateful for. Even in making us think of Frederick’s 
diese verdammte Rasse, he is never “ sceptical of the instru- 
ment’’ when the issue is between good sense and bad, 
rational politics and Dr. Roosevelt. Here the suffragette 
will find encouragement and weapons, with just the necessary 
counsel and correction. Here the American—if not the 
American woman—will find the appreciation he craves, with 
an adequate answer to Mr. Henry James. Here all backward 
and aspiring races will find their aspirations both morally 
and scientifically legitimated. Responsive to every intelli- 
gent demand upon his intellect, Mr. Hobson can find 
sympathy even for the point of view of a bishop—a bishop 
of fiction, not a real one—though he has so much more 
for Thomas Paine—the real Thomas Paine. For most 
people, then, he must be hard to quarrel with. 

J. M. R. 





NEW PHASES OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT.* 


Seemnc that the political institutions of the “land of 
growth ”’ are in almost as fluid a condition as its industrial 
and social life, a description of them which includes 
their most recent developments must have at least 
one considerable merit. Professor Beard’s work has 
several other merits; it is reliable, very clear in 
exposition, well planned and well indexed. He does 


not pretend to give us an original treatise; “it is 
frankly based,” he says, “upon the best authorities of 
recent times”; but the general reader will not easily find 


a more useful modern survey of the whole field—Federal, 
State, and municipal—than is contained in these 772 pages. 

The fluidity of the American State and municipal 
systems is well known, but the famous written Constitution 
is sometimes supposed to give more stiffness to the 
Federal régime than it really does impart. Our author 
protests aginst a habit of English publicists—he in- 
stances Professor Dicey—of congratulating “ their American 
colleagues on the simplicity of commenting on a written 
Constitution.”” We cannot contradict his assertion that 
“anyone who trusted to commentaries on that document 
for a knowledge of the actual government of the country 
would not penetrate beyond the outer boundaries of the 
subject.” And if it seems rather premature to say that 
“customs’”’ form as large an element in the American Con- 
stitution, “as they do in the English,” our scepticism may, 
after all, be partly due to the fact that the American 
customs, being more informal and more changeable, are 
less easy to observe than the corresponding, comparatively 
solidified element in England. 

It is true that only fifteen clauses have been added to 
the United States Constitution in more than a hundred 
years, and that citizens whose private interests seem 
threatened by new legislation are often ready to cry out, 
with a kind of religious awe, that the Constitution is being 
violated. But against these appearances of conservatism 
must be set, not only the many innovations by means of 
statute and judicial interpretation, but the still more 
radical changes brought about by the informal expedients 
which the party operation of the machinery of government 
is continually introducing. How profoundly these have 
modified the original scheme may be gathered from such 
well-known examples as the following:—The President, 
the Speaker of the House, and the United States Senators 
are elected nowadays by procedures contrary to the letter 
and the spirit of the Constitution; the President, instead 
of keeping his office as remote as possible from party spirit, 
as the Fathers intended him to do, has become scarcely less 
of a party leader than our own Prime Minister; the 
“impartial” Speaker of the House of Representatives 
now uses all his powers on behalf of the majority 
in it; in financial matters there is the startling usurpation 
whereby revenue bills, which, according to the Constitution, 
may originate only in the more popular House of Repre- 
sentatives, now originate, as a matter of fact, though 
under some cloak of informality, quite as much in the 
Senate. 

On whatever points the framers of the Constitution 
differed, they were agreed that party government was an 
evil thing, and they not only refrained from giving it any 
shadow of legal recognition, but tried positively to keep it 
out by erecting safeguards against it. Their naive idealism 
on this point—for idealism, after all, it might be called, in 
the light of subsequent events—was expressed by Washington 
in his “ farewell address,” when he said that parties, though 
they might, perhaps, be of some use under tyrannical 
governments, were out of place, and “not to be encouraged 
in those of a popular character.” Yet, to-day, these forces, 
which the Fathers condemned, are more truly directive of 
the government than is the written document. Indeed, 
when we consider the immense creative energy of the party 
system, whether for good or for evil, and recollect that the 
Constitution simply “leaves it out,’’ we may find ourselves 
turning with some impatience from that precise document to 
the confused field of contemporary extra-legal events. 

The “reform movement,’’ which is absorbing more 
civic energy than any other contemporary effort, is 





*“* American Government and Politics.” By C. A. Beard, Asso- 
ciate Professor o. Politics in Columbia University. Macmillan. 9s. net. 
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entirely taken up with the party system. It is sometimes 
spoken of as if its main object was to cut “graft” or 
peculation out of politics; but “graft’’ is, in fact, only 
a side-issue. The assault is being delivered against groups 
of men who may incidentally steal money, but whose worst 
offence is that they steal the party system itself, and so 
rob the people of the chief instrument for expressing its 
will. That is the real aim of the reformers—-to open up 
the party system, now choked and obstructed by the action 
of the “ bosses,”’ as a free channel for the expression of the 
popular will. To achieve this purpose the system is 
being subjected to some extraordinary legislative experi- 
ments, which grow increasingly paternal in tendency every 
year, 

The Colorado law is an instance of this paternalism. 
Under it every recognised party in the State now 
receives funds for its campaign from the State 
treasury, a shilling being paid to it for each vote 
the party obtained at the last election for the State Governor. 
As it is made a felony to receive funds from any other 
source, and no party can carry on a campaign for nothing, 
this provision cannot be called illogical. The individual 
candidate does not get his expenses paid by the State, but 
he is limited to an outlay varying in amount with the 
salary of the office to which he aspires. In several States 
even the formation of the “platforms” of the parties is 
now subjected to some measure of public control. In all 
of them, laws are being passed with the some general object— 
namely, to transform the party organisations from private, 
irresponsible bodies, made up too often of self-interested 
professionals who have been enabled to capture the “ worke ” 
by the political apathy of their fellow-citizens, into public, 
legally regulated bodies. The object is to clean, rather than 
to destroy, the “machine,” for par'ies that are becoming 
ever more unwieldy could not exist, of course, without 
inner organisations to direct them. So, during the last 
two or three years, many States have determined by law 
what persons are eligible as members of the “central com- 
mittees”’ of the parties, and in what manner they shall be 
elected. 

Yet the more important part of this legislation is rather 
directed, it would seem, towards weakening the party 
organisations than merely towards changing the composition 
of them. Everywhere, for instance, their supplies have been 
diminished or cut off by limiting or forbidding contribu- 
tions to their campaign funds; and a very general effort 
is being made to deprive the inner ring, or, to be exact, 
the unofficial conventions which it controls, of the power 
of nominating the party’s candidates for the various offices. 
For nomination at the unofficial convention there has been 
substituted in most of the States nomination by a “ direct 
primary,” or by vote of all the members of the party, the 
notable point being that the State provides each party on 
this occasion with an official ballot. It may be said, how- 
ever, that such deprivations do tend to change the com- 
position of the inner organisations by making them less 
attractive to the undesirable. 

Much of this paternal legislation is too recent for us 
to form a fair opinion of its practical effects. Temporarily, 
there seem to be cases where it has made confusion worse 
confounded by disorganising without being able as yet 
to reorganise, and private corruptionists are quite probably 
taking advantage of the upheaval to reach old ends by new 
ways. This is asserted in Wisconsin, for instance, where 
the paternal legislation has been very active. It seems 
pretty certain, however, that appearances at least will be 
more decently kept up in future. The crudest forms of 
the “boss” disease are likely to go and not return, and 
probably no capitalist will boast hereafter of such a feat 
as Jay Gould was not ashamed to acknowledge; “I wanted 
the legislatures of four States, and to obtain control of 
them I made the legislatures with my own money. I found 
this plan a cheaper one.”” On the other hand, the great 
complexity of American politics, which can only become 
more manifold as the population and diversity of interests 
increase, will always make the expert professional politician 
a necessity, and in a community so wholly devoted to com- 
merce, business and politics cannot well be dissociated from 
each other. Nor will “direct primaries” and the rest of it 
avail much to democratise polities, unless the people, who 
at present are undoubtedly interested in reform, take the 








trouble to use the powers which reform rescues for them. 
It is not certain that they will. Their interest in politics 
has usually been spasmodic. Sensational articles in the 
newspapers and magazines excite them to bursts of “ re- 
forming,”’ but when the victory is, in appearance, won, their 
interest often subsides. Ex-President Roosevelt, in his 
“ American Ideals,” accepts this “spasmodic interest’”’ as 
an eternal feature of the situation, and concludes: “Accord- 
ingly we ought, as far as possible, to have a system re- 
quiring, on the average citizen’s part, intermittent and not 
sustained action.” ‘“ Direct primaries,” &c., do not seem 
to belong to such a system; they would seem, on the con- 
trary, to require more “sustained action’’ from the average 
citizen than the reign of the “ slate-makers’’ has done. Nor 
is it conceivable that any system, requiring only inter- 
mittent action on his part, could be devised capable of 
resisting the subtle attentions which the “ boss” tribe would 
surely pay to his periods of inactivity. 

On the whole, the natural difficulties of one sort and 
another are so great that it would not be surprising if 
politics—domestic politics at least—should never become 
the brightest feature of the Commonwealth. Some- 
thing may be ‘hoped from such unofficial bodies 
as the New York “ Citizens’ Union’’ and the “ Muni- 
cipal Voters’ League” of Chicago, which take it upon 
themselves to “shadow,”’ as it were, the candidates for office, 
and to concentrate public opinion and public scrutiny on 
them, no matter by what party they are nominated. It is 
possible that this system may be considerably extended, 
and that the vigilance committees will themselves become 
semi-professional, so that the bulk of the citizens, while 
continuing to delegate their political duties to one set of 
professionals, will regularly employ a second set to keep 
the first in order. 

The other salient feature of American politics 
seems to be the rising power of the Senate, which 
is rapidly establishing a predominance over the more 
popular assembly, the House of Representatives, and in- 
vading some of its functions. This matter is made more 
interesting by the fact that the aggrandisement of the Senate 
is accompanied by a growing demand to have it placed 
upon a more popular basis. The Democratic Party made 
the election of United States Senators by popular 
vote instead of by the State legislatures a plank in 
its platform of 1908, and President Taft has professed 
himself a supporter of the reform. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has passed several constitutional amendments 
providing for it, and two-thirds of the State legislatures 
have demanded it. The Senate has hitherto shown itself 
hostile to the proposal, but, quite unconstitutionally, 
more than half of the States, impatient of delay, have 
proceeded to carry out the reform for themselves, arranging 
to have their Federal Senators nominated by general vote, 
with the understanding that their legislatures will ratify 
the choice of the people thus expressed. The probable result 
of these steps will be to make the 92 members of the Senate 
a still more powerful body, though its character may be 
somewhat changed, and its present close affinity with the 
great corporations diminished. Such, at least, is the hope. 





THE STORY OF ,THE STEAMSHIP.* 


Ir we leave out of account the tentative projects and experi- 
ments of early pioneers, we may say that the steamship 
has been a practical reality for about a century. During 
the first part of this period the sailing ship still held its 
own upon the sea. The predominance of steam has lasted 
for only some fifty years. 

It is quite possible that before another fifty years have 
gone by the steamship will be a disappearing type. Mr. 
Keble-Chatterton in his preface writes as if he thought that 
the airship and the aeroplane may prove to be the coming 
rivals of the steamship :— 

“It is significant,” he says, ‘‘that the week before this 


preface was written an aeroplane succeeded in flying, in 
perfect ease and safety, the 150 miles which separate Albany 


*Steamships: The Story of their Development to the Present 
Day.” By R. A. Fletcher. Sidgwick & Jackson. 16s. net. 
‘‘Steamships and their Story.” By E, Keble-Chatterton. 
Cassell. 21s. net, 
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from New York, and thus, just a century after Fulton hed 
succeeded in convincing the incredulous by traversing the 
same course through water in his steamship, the latest means 
of travelling from one pl-ce to another has caused to look 
insignificant the wonderful record which Fulton, in his 
‘Clermont,’ was the first to set up. If, then, the steamship 
has done so much within a hundred years, what, we may 
legitimately ask, will be accomplished by the airship or 
aeroplane before another century has come to an end? Those 
who have the temerity to give expression to their opinions 
suggest that the steamship will ultimately be made obsolete 
by the flying craft.” 


But the competitor that is likely to displace the steamship 
will be of a more prosaic character than the “air-borne 
argosy.”’ The coming rival is the ship driven by internal 
combustion engines. Among small crait the motor boat has 
already made the steam launch nearly obsolete, and there 
is presage of greater things in the fact that a German ship- 
yard is now laying down a 9,000-ton liner, to be fitted with 
Disel engines. The day seems to be coming when the tall 
funnel, with its trail of smoke, will be disappearing from 
the sea, as the mast with its spread of swelling canvas is 
already going. 

The 45,000-ton “‘Olympic,”’ to be launched on October 
10th, and the giant battleships and cruisers, the “ Dread- 
noughts”’ and ‘“Invincibles,” are perhaps the culminating 
types of the steamship period. The last twenty years have 
been a time of wonderful progress, making such marvels of 
ship construction possible. Side by side with the fierce 
competition among the war navies, there has been another 
struggle for the mastery among the directors of the great 
passenger lines, and the contest has become international, 
for apart from mere commercial interests the great liner has 
a place in war combinations. The launch of the “ Olympic’”’ 
is as important an event as that of a “ Dreadnought.” And 
we have a proof of the interest now taken in the achieve- 
ments of the shipbuilder in the simultaneous publication 
of these two splendidly produced and ably written works 
on the “ Story of the Steamship.’’ Two very capable writers 
have been working unknown to each other on the same 
general lines, and two enterprising publishing houses have 
judged that there is a public for books that contain a whole 
series of excellent illustrations, forming a kind of museum 
of the mercantile marine, with some examples of the latest 
types of warships. At first sight it might be regarded as a 
case of competitive overproduction; but it is not out of 
any mere wish to say pleasant things that we find it difficult 
to strike a balance between the merits of the two books, 
and suggest that they may well stand side by side on the 
library shelf. 

In both the story of the “day of small beginnings’’ is 
very fully told. It is interesting to look back from the 
splendid achievements of the present to the time when the 
advocates of steam navigation timidly suggested that it 
might be useful for canal-boat propulsion, and were re- 
garded as impracticable dreamers. The actual pioneers, 
the men who first reduced theory to experimental tests, 
suffered the fate of so many inventors, and endured dis- 
appointment and loss while they cleared the way for more 
successful men. New York was lately celebrating, with a 
great naval pageant, the centenary of Robert Fulton’s first 
river voyage in the “Clermont,’”’ and Fulton is usually 
spoken of as the man who built the first steamer. But 
there were many workers at the same problem before him, 
and he obtained a considerable part of the data on which 
he worked from two of them—Fitch in America and 
Symington in Great Britain. Fitch was the real pioneer 
of the steamship in the United States. In utter despair at 
the ruin his efforts had brought upon him, he took poison 
in 1798, after writing in his journal: “The day will come 
when some more powerful man will get fame and riches 
from my invention, but nobody will believe that poor John 
Fitch can do anything worthy of attention.” Symington, 
the pioneer of navigation by steam on this side of the 
Atlantic, working independently of Fitch, built and ran a 
very remarkable little steamer, but he could make no busi- 
ness profit from it, and he died in utter poverty in London. 
Fulton, the successful man, had seen Fitch’s drawings and 
specifications, and made more than one observant voyage on 
Symington’s steamer. The latter afterwards referred to the 
“fair promises” the American had made to him—promises 
of which nothing ever came. By the way, though Fulton’s 





boat, the “ Clermont,’’ was built on the Hudson, the engines 
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were made in Boulton & Watt's works, and shipped to the 
United States as cargo. 

One cannot help being struck by the modesty of those 
early inventors. The most they hoped for was to put 
steamships on canals and rivers. It was looked upon as a 
piece of reckless daring when the first voyages were made 
on the narrow seas round our islands. Even then grave 
men of science held that steam navigation had reached its 
limits, and one famous professor of physics elaborately 
proved that no steamship would ever cross the ocean. He 
lived to see his prediction falsified. 

The sailor is the most conservative of men. The en- 
gineer is more inclined to revolutionary ideas, and the 
story of the first fifty years of steam on the sea is a record 
of a long struggle between oli and new represented by 
these two types. The sailor clung to sails long after the 
engine had become more than an auxiliary. The pole 
masts of the modern liner are the trophies of the engineer’s 
victory. His ideas were long in advance of the practice of the 
time. The compound engine and the screw propeller were both 
adopted after long delays, caused by the opposition of the 
“practical men.” Brunel’s unfortunate “Great Eastern”’ 
was the work of a dreamer of great dreams. The “ practical 
man’ seemed to be justified by her failure; but she opened 
the way for the giants of to-day, the “ Mauretania’’ and 
“Lusitania,” the “Olympic,” and “Titanic,” and their 
mighty sisters. The turbine engine that drives these 
floating palaces at speeds far beyond the wildest dreams 
of Fitch and Symington and their fellow pioneers, repre- 
sents the latest stage of a development that has been for 
a century mainly the work of the men of these islands. 

Mr. Fletcher and Mr. Keble-Chatterton have told the 
story admirably. It is no dull record, but is full of a double 
interest, the human interest of the efforts of those who 
have achieved such great results, and the scientific interest 
that belongs to the practical evolution of a theoretical idea 
successfully reduced to practice. Young and old will find 
the books easy reading, for both authors have the happy 
knack of being accurate without overloading their pages 
with technicalities. And they have collected such an 
abundant supply of varied information that even a sailor 
or an engineer will probably learn something from these 
records of the steamship. 





A POPULAR NOVELIST.* 


THE innocent reader, following, a trifle dazed, the vivacious 
flow of Mr. Maartens’s narrative, may wonder why this 
versatile author, with so many clever novels to his credit, 
has never achieved a story that can stand the test of time. 
Mr. Maartens has many gifts, and his creative fecundity 
appears to be as strong to-day as twenty years ago, when 
he made his reputation with “God’s Fool.” Yet it is 
doubtful whether many readers would derive pleasure 
from a second perusal of “ Harmen Pols.’’ Mr. Maartens 
belongs to that very large class of artists who hold 
one’s attention by the daring ingenuity with which 
they manceuvre their characters in and out of life-like 
situations. So long as surprise holds sway, we are seduced 
into following attentively the stream of novel events; but 
when we re-examine the story, its appeal is that of a 
squeezed lemon. At first we are led to believe that the 
circumstances of the plot flow from character, and it 
is a disillusionment to discover that the author has 
relied not a little on an adroit manipulation of stage 
effects. The story certainly opens well with the breezy 
description of Harmen Pols, the honest, gawky young 
peasant, and his relations with his sensitive, loving mother, 
Vrouw Pols, and his Puritanical, heavy-handed father, 
Steven. The atmosphere at “Eben-Haezar,” of struggling 
farmers, with the narrow outlook and penurious instincts 
of generations of shrewd peasant forbears, is also clever. 
It is the day after the wedding of the vixenish Aunt Carlina, 
a soured bride of forty-nine, to Roel Slink, the astute new 
farm hand, who is scheming to lay his hands on Carlina’s 
inheritance, and set up a public-house with the proceeds. 
By Dutch law Carlina is entitled to one half of the farm 
property, and this means the sale of the homestead and 


*“Harmen Pols.” By Maarten Maartens. Methuen. 6s. 
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the ruin of the old people’s plans for Harmen’s future. 
The character of the unscrupulous, loose-living Roel Slink 
is ably sketched, as are those of the minor persons of the 
drama—the returned Transvaaler, the open-handed corn 
factor, Govert Blaas, and the charming Greta, his adopted 
daughter. Harmen unceremoniously introduces himself to 
these distant neighbors, in his search for a man who will 
lend eight thousand guilders on a mortgage on “ Eben- 
Haezar,’’ and there is pleasing naturalness in the account 
of his reception by the good Transvaaler, whose readiness 
to help the son of his lost love, Vrouw Pols, points the 
way our suspicions are already tending. From a series of 
hints in the first chapters, we surmise that Harmen’s 
gentle mother has known a love tragedy in her youth, that 
long ago she sinned against her husband, and that Harmen 
is the son of the lover who failed to marry her—the returned 
Transvaaler, Govert Blaas. 

Having set forth the domestic fortunes of three house- 
holds on this stage, and interwoven their relations and 
material interests as a main theme, one would think that 
the ingenious author would not seek any fresh opportunity to 
display his skill in artistic sleight-of-hand. Mr. Maartens, 
however, always prodigal in invention, must needs dazzle us 
by introducing a subsidiary complication. Old Steven Pols 
has also his little secret unbeknown to his wife, a safe which 
holds eight thousand guilders. In an access of religious 
fanaticism the old farmer reveals to his wife and son that 
he owes this money as a debt to the Lord, that he has been 
saving the sum bit by bit in order to atone for a life of 
double dealing. We shrug our shoulders at this new revela- 
tion. True, the old farmer’s outburst carries on the plot at 
a critical stage when it has begun to flag, and presents us 
with a dramatic development—the wife’s problematical sin 
is now balanced by her husband’s mysterious expiation for 
his guilty conscience towards her. But such psychological 
enigmas need a much finer and more searching analysis than 
Mr. Maartens can bring to their elucidation. He does not 
pause in his narrative to enlighten us, but rattles on with 
fresh action, to amuse us. Harmen takes the packet of 
banknotes, which the old farmer has forced on him, to pay 
“his debt to the Lord,’’ and after much perturbation of soul 
during a sermon in the church at Vrederust, slips the eight 
thousand guilders into the offertory bag. Why? We do not 
know exactly why. Then Mr. Maartens leads us back to 
unessentials, to amusing, irrelevant scenes between Roel 
Slink and his elderly, disenchanted bride, to incipient love 
scenes between Harmen and the charming Greta, to whim- 
sical scenes in which a philosophic Jew, old Suerus, and 
the drunken Boer-woman, Sannie, figure. Meanwhile, the 
main theme, la recherche du paternité, and the past relations 
of old Steven with his wife, and of his wife with Govert 
Blaas, is hung up for many chapters. After a great deal of 
shilly-shallying, determined, we fear, in part by the length 
of a six-shilling novel, Mr. Maartens begins to turn on the 
tap of parental confession. And lo, the bottom drops out 
of the tale! Old Steven, who, incidentally, has been stricken 
with blindness, explains to Harmen that he is not his 
son, but Govert Blaas’s. Twenty-four years ago Steven saw 
his young wife kiss Govert Blaas in the orchard, and that 
night he made a vow to hoard up Carlina’s money and give it 
to the Lord, to buy off the guilty souls of the lovers! This 
sounds very melodramatic, and so it is. The next melo- 
dramatic scene is of the “happy thought”’ order, one in 
which Govert Blaas appears and warns Harmen not to come 
again sneaking after Greta, for the drunken Boer-woman 
has warned him that Harmen is a seducer of servant girls! 
Melodramatic scene, number three, follows, in which the Jew 
Suerus appears, and discovers that Vrouw Pols’s china 
service, fabulously old, is worth six thousand guilders, so 
now the farm, ‘‘ Eben-Haezar,’’ need not be sold! Finally, 
Vrouw Pols outs with her confession—that she has sinned 
only in thought and not in deed against her husband, and 
that Harmen is not Govert Blaas’s son after all. Thus a 
happy conventional ending is secured, after many alarms 
and excursions. 

It is a pity that “Harmen Pols” should have been 
constructed with unseasoned timber and inferior mortar, for 
it contains excellent elements of insight and observation. 
Mr. Maartens’s art is a half-way house between modern im- 
pressionism and the breezy exuberance of the later Victorian 
school. The artistic watchword of the popular school to 








which he belongs was “ Keep things moving.” The finer 
shades of tone and feeling, dignity and grace of style, the 
force which springs from a deep understanding of character, 
such attributes of a true work of art are sacrificed to a 
bustling plot and the necessities of stage effect. We know 
that the great public prefers loudness to reticence, and crude 
color to harmonious tones, and Mr. Maartens’s case suggests 
that he has not suspected or, perhaps, not cared to know 
what he has sacrificed as an artist to gain his popularity. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


Tuat Mr. Stanley Portal Hyatt’s career has been a 
full one may be gathered from the sub-title of his book, 
“The Diary of a Soldier of Fortune’’ (Laurie, 12s. 6d. net). 
The volume narrates, it tells us, his experiences as engineer, 
sheep-station hand, nigger driver, hunter, trader, transport 
rider, labor agent, cold storage engineer, explorer, lecturer, 
pressman, American soldier, blockade runner, and tramp. 
With such a fund of experiences to draw from, and a prac- 
tised pen to describe them, it is small wonder that his book 
is a striking record. It opens with the author, “a lanky, 
ungainly boy, who had outgrown his strength, and was suffer- 
ing from the worst form of shyness,’’ bound for Sydney in 
the hope of securing employment as an engineer. It leaves 
him home again in England, “only twenty-eight in point of 
years, but middle-aged in reality, penniless, disappointed, 
weary, a broken man, to begin life anew,”’ if he could. In 
the interval he had seen most parts of the world and engaged 
in the trades or professions which we have catalogued above. 
Failing to get work in Sydney, he went on a sheep farm in 
New South Wales, but was disgusted with station life and 
returned to England. He next tried South Africa, where 
he spent seven years in various capacities, and the hard- 
ships of which in the days before the war he paints in the 
most lurid colors. He and his brother then tried a lec- 
turing tour round the world. In the Philippines they fought 
in company with the American soldiers against the native 
rebels, though Mr. Hyatt is very severe on the United States 
administration of the islands. After losing his brother, 
who died suddenly from anthrax at Manila, Mr. Hyatt 
wandered through China, Japan, Vancouver, and, 
through the United States, back to England. His book, 
though too journalistic in style and treatment, is interesting. 
It is impossible to do more than hint at the great number 
of experiences and impressions which Mr. Hyatt has 
managed to crowd into a period of thirteen years, but all 
who like to read of life in out-of-the-way places and under 
trying conditions will find plenty of entertainment in his 
pages 

« + + 

M. Puripre Monnier’s study of eighteenth-century 
Venice, which has been “crowned ’’ by the French Academy, 
has been translated into English under the title of ‘ Venice 
in the Eighteenth Century’’ (Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d. 
net). The best term to apply to the book is the over- 
worked epithet, brilliant, for, in addition to a thorough 
knowledge of Venetian history during the period, M. 
Monnier is master of a lively style and an engaging manner 
of presenting his information that is certain to captivate 
the reader. Every aspect of Venice is touched upon in 
turn. We have chapters on “The Life of Pleasure,’’ “ The 
Passion for Music,’’ “The Lesser Venetian Masters,” “ The 
Bourgeois,’ “The People,’’ and “ Venetian Love,’’ while 
Goldoni and Casanova—both typical of sides of Venetian life 
—have each a separate chapter. The period is a fascinating 
one, for Venice during her gradual political decay was the 
home of wit and gaiety, of scholarship, gallantry, art, 
music, literature, and a spirit of adventure about which 
it is delightful to read. M Monnier makes the most 
of all this, and his book hardly contains a dull page. It 
has, moreover, the advantage of being well translated. 


* * & 
Mr. Davin Grayson’s essays have the characteristic of 
desultoriness which he gives us to believe belongs to his 


reading. Besides being desultory, those contained in 
his latest volume, “The Lowly Estate ’’ (Melrose, 5s net), 
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WERNER LAURIE’S 
New Books. 


LIFE AND SPORT ON THE 
NORFOLK BROADS. 
By OLIVER G. READY, B.A., Author of Life and 
ee in China.” Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BLACK BEAR: 

His Characteristics and Habits. 
By WM. H. WRIGHT, Author of ‘The Grizzly 
Bear.” Illustrated. 6s. net. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT STORY: 

Told to the Young. 
By GL ADYS DAVIDSON, Author of ‘‘ Stories from 
the Operas.” Fully Illustrated in double tone from 
Old Masterpieces. 6s. net. 


POPULAR DRUGS: 
Their Use and Abuse. 
By SIDNEY HILLIER, M.D. 


3s. 6d. net. 


THE DIARY OF B SOLDIER 

OF FORTUNE : 

Being the Life of Stanley Portal Hyatt, 
Author of ‘‘ Black Sheep,” &c. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
net. {Second Edition. 

THIRTY- FIVE YEARS IN THE 


DIVORCE COURT. 
By HENRY EDWIN FENN. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 








THE DOGARESSAS OF VENICE. 
By EDGCUMBE ST: ALEY Author of “The 
Tragedies of the Medici.” Illustrated. 12s, 6d. net. 
LIFE AND ‘SPORT ON ‘THE LOWER 
ST. LAWRENCE. 








By N. A. COMEAU. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
PROMENADES OF AN 
IMPRESSIONIST. 

By JAMES HUNEKER, Author of “ Egoists,” &c. 

6s. net. 


THE ORIGINS. OF POPULAR 
SUPERSTITIONS, CUSTOMS, 


AND CEREMONIES. 
By T. SHARPER KNOWLSON, Author of ‘ The 
Education of the Will.” 6s. net. 





Werner Laurie’s New 6/- Novels. 
By MARY GAUNT. 


THE MUMMY MOVES. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Uncounted Cost.” 
(Fifth Edition.) 
THE LAW OF THE BOLO. 


By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT 
Author of ‘** Black Sheep.” 


VERITY LADS (a new ** Bad Boy’s Diary ”). 
y KEIGHLEY ySNOWLDER, 
Author of ‘* The Life Class.” 


THE CROSS OF HONOUR. 





Author of ‘‘ The Loser Pays.” 


HER SOUL’S DESIRE. 


Author of ‘‘ The Dukedom of Portsea.’”’ 
THE HOUSE ON CHERRY STREET. 
B 
Author of ‘‘ Jan Vedder’s Wife.” 
THE NEW COMMANDMENT. 


WERNER LAURIE, Cuirrorp’s Inn, Lonpon. 











THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 


have just issued their illustrated Autumn Book Catalogue, which, 

besides containing their list of New Novels, gives details of a 

new volume on African Travel, “In the Heart of Africa,” by 

the Duke of Mecklenburg, a new Napoleon Book by Clement 

K. Shorter, entitled“ Napoleon in his Own Defence,” and several 

other important works. They will be happy to send a copy post- 
free on receipt of postcard. 





A New Work by the Authoress of 





By MAY OPENSHAW. 
ALICE MAUD MEADOWS. 
y AMELIA BARR. 


By ANTHONY VERRALL 


‘“‘The Scarlet Pimpernel.’’ 


Lady Molly of 
Scotiand Yard 


By THE 
BARONESS ORCZY 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations by CYRUS CUNEO. 6s. 
“ Lady Molly of Scotland Yard,” who out-Sherlocks Sherlock 


Holmes, is an outstandin example of the superb value of a 
woman’s intuition in the detection of crime. 








Australia: : The Making of a Nation 
By JOHN FOSTER FRASER 


With 56 Full-page [llustrations from unique Photographs. 
Third Edition, 68. 

“Mr. Fraser praises without stint all that he finds admirable; what 

he thinks amiss he points out without malice. without dogmatism. but 


still with the emphasis of an observer who knows his own mind, and is 
not afraid to speak it.”— Standard. 


“ He seems to have arrived at the truth in regard to some of the bigger 
problems which face Australia to-day. Mr. Fraser has done a national 
service.”— Westminster Gazette. 


What’s Wrong with the World 


By G. K. CHESTERTON sigatn zaition, 6s. net, 








The Dictionary of 
English History 


Edited by SIDNEY J. LOW, M.A., & F. S. PULLING, M.A. 
Illustrated. 


From the Spectator,—** Cannot ~ aoe too highly of its value. 
to give always exactly what is wante 


te -* « fEneid” 
Edited by Rev. Prof. A. J. CHURCH, M.A. 


With 18 Full-page Plates from Original Drawings by WAL 
PAGET. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, net; leather, 3s, net. 


Professor Church has written a scholarly, yet popular introduction 
using Dryden's Translations as the basis of his notes. 


New and Revised Edition, medium 8vo, 9s. net. 


It seems 








Puritanism and Art: An inquiry 
into a Popular Fallacy 


By JOSEPH CROUCH 


With an Introduction by the Rev. SILVESTER HORNE 
M.P. Illustrated, medium 8vo, cloth gilt. 12s. 6d. net. 





CASSELL & CO., Ltd., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C 




















are also short; so short, indeed, that there are forty- 
two of them in this modest form of 278 pages. They 
deal with a variety of topics, mainly literary, or to use 
what is, perhaps, a more appropriate adjective, bookish, 
and they express very much the same class of moods as that 
which revealed itself in the same author's “ Adventures in 
Contentment.” Mr. Grayson has worked out a philosophy 
of life for himself, assisted by the poets and some of the 
world’s poorer classes. Broadly speaking, he is an advocate 
of plain living and high thinking, but with certain 
modifications rendered necessary by differences of tem- 
perament. It is not given to everyone to achieve the con- 
tentment with the universe with which Mr. Grayson’s per- 
sonal nature and literary studies have combined to endow 
him, but there are few restless souls who would not feel the 
better for a course of the philosophy he teaches. This teach- 
ing is restrained to the point of quietude; tumultuous 
emotion has no place in it, or no visible recognition ; its mood 
is gently contemplative. But it is warmed by a sane and 
just humanity, it is not too bookish to suggest a divorce 
from real things, and it is set in the attractive surround- 
ings of an unaffected and delicate literary style. 


. * * 


In his “ Wisdom of the East Series,’’ Mr. Murray has 
just published a translation by Mr. J. T. Dennis of the 
“Burden of Isis” (1s. net). This interesting little volume 
is a translation from the Egyptian of three religious chants, 
sung at ancient festivals before the temple of the god 
Osiris. According to the mythology of the old Egyptians, 
Osiris, the first divine ruler of Egypt, and a benefactor 
of his country, was killed in a fit of jealousy by his brother 
Set. In Egypt it was permissible for a man to marry his 
sister, and Isis was at once the sister and the wife of Osiris. 
After the death of Osiris, Isis ultimately recovered the body 
of her husband; her son Horus avenged his murder, and 
Osiris himself became monarch of the underworld. These 
chants are in the main a passionate expression of the love 
of Isis for her husband. She entreats him in accents of 
deep emotion and of wonderful imaginative power to return 
to her on earth. Her husband has become a Divinity, and 
the chants exhibit a remarkable combination of the feelings 
of the wife and the worshipper. Osiris is at one and the 
same time the husband of Isis, whom she loves with a 
passionate affection, and the Deity before whom she bows 
in a spirit of awe and reverence. It is this twofold 
relationship of the worshipper which gives these sacred 
hymns their unique character; it is this indissoluble 
blending of the human and the divine in them which brings 
them so near the modern heart. There is very little of the 
ethical element in these chants; religion in them has not 
reached that stage in which the gods become protectors of 
the moral order of the world. If is in the sphere of religious 
emotion rather than in the domain of moral duty that the 
worshipper seeks union with the divine. 


* * * 


Tue essential points to be observed in the open-air treat- 
ment of tuberculosis are well brought out by Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson in “Oonquering Consumption’’ (Constable, 
4s. 6d. net). These are, briefly, an abundance of good food, 
an equable climate, and a restful life. If these are obtain- 
able, so much the better; if not—and in the majority of 
cases they are not—then “be clean, just clean,’ and the 
observance of this precept, if it cannot effect a cure, will 
materially aid the prevention of disease. Dr. Hutchinson 
sketches for us the agricultural origin of the tubercule 
bacillus, and describes the conflict that is always progres- 
sing inside us between disease germs and others. He goes 
on to point out that some diseases which are not usually 
associated with consumption are really tuberculous in 
character, and, advocating a vigorous campaign against 
tuberculosis, with natural weapons, urges the more wide- 
spread establishment of sanatoria and camps. There should 
be a ‘“‘camp”’ to every large city, is his conclusion. The 
chapter on American health resorts will doubtless be of 
interest to the American public, for whom Dr. Hutchinson 
writes principally ; while the very practical one on sleeping 
porches for home treatment should appeal to a much wider 
audience. This little treatise is cheerful in tone, and human 
in its feeling for the close connection between the abatement 
of the scourge and social regeneration. 
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Money matters were the most interesting department of 
business in the City, credit having become suddenly so 
scarce that the Bank of England has already obtained con- 
trol of the market. This change in the position is partly 
due to the mysterious action by which the Treasury lately 
renewed a block of Treasury bills—in spite of the fact that 
its balances are still abnormally high—and so deprived 
the outer market of a large lump of cash on which it had 
been counting. Then came the payment of the dividends 
of the big railway companies, a process which always cur- 
tails the resources of Lombard Street by distributing 
large sums to shareholders all over the country, from whom 
it only filters back slowly into the main monetary channel. 
Finally, the approach of the end of the month and the 
window-dressing process, by which banks call in cash to 
show in their monthly balance-sheets, completed the diffi- 
culties of borrowers, and forced them to take refuge with 
the Bank of England, their last resort in times of need. 


Ristnc Discount Rates. 

All this would have had little effect on market rates 
of discount, if it had been merely a question of a temporary 
squeeze at the end of a month, but it happens just at a 
time when all users of borrowed credit look forward to a 
period of higher value for money, owing to the pressure 
that is caused every year by the demand for currency in 
the great agricultural countries of the world for harvesting 
and moving the crops to their market. For instance, Egypt 
normally takes several millions from London in September 
or October for the gathering of its cotton crop. This year 
its demand is expected to amount to six or seven millions, 
and from the movement of the Egyptian exchange it seems 
likely to begin drawing on our gold supply early. Con- 
sequently the bill-brokers have been very nervous about 
buying bills freely, and have steadily raised the market 
rates of discount, until they are now on a level with the 
Bank rate. The Bank’s position is strong, but, after last 
year’s experience, it is not expected that the directors will 
allow large withdrawals of gold without taking measures 
to protect their store. If, as is likely enough, a large ship- 
ment of gold to Egypt is made at the end of this week, a 
rise in the Bank rate next Thursday seems to be probable 
enough. 

Inte Stock MaRkKETs. 

Business has been abnormally quiet on the Stock Ex- 
change, even for a nineteen-day account in August. On 
the whole, the tone has been dull, partly owing to the 
symptoms, detailed above, of gathering stringency in the 
Money Market. Consols were higher for a day or two, but 
finally gave way before the influence of rising discount rates, 
and Home Railway stocks have still been idle and dull, 
though traffic returns are very favorable, and point to the 
prospect of a further improvement in dividends at the end 
of the current half-year. As usual, the American market 
was the one in which fluctuations were on the most sensa- 
tional scale. After some weakness, following the publica- 
tion of a poor return by the Associated New York banks 
on Saturday last, Wall Street was buoyant on Tuesday, 
and then became almost demoralised by President Taft’s 
pronouncement, advocating tariff revision and declaring war 
on the “extortionate and unreasonable’’ profits of manu- 
facturers. This is, of course, the greatest victory that Free 
Trade has won, since it swept England at the last General 
Election but one. For the chosen chief of the Republican 
Party in America to own that the Payne tariff requires 
amendment, and gives extortionate profits to manufacturers, 
is a handsome nail in the coffin of high Protection, 
“ scientific” tariffs, and all the rest of it. But Wall Street 
was frightened because it hates business disturbance and 
attacks on vested interests. 


JANUS. 
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| 10/- 
eamume REST-CHANGE-FRESH AIR connoisseurs OF COFFEE brink THE 


Are made possible for 
POOR CHILDREN FROM F fe IE 
SLUMS OF LONDON 


COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND WHITE 


A Gift of 10/- meets the cost of a fortnight’s 


Board and Lodging for one Child. 
Contributions welcomed by & 
RICHARD J. EVANS, M.A.., 


Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. 





Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 








in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 18651. 
SouTmampTon Burtpines, Hien Horsoren, W.C. 


per cent. INTEREST |= ni 
allowed on Deposits repayable on demand. 
2 per cent. INTEREST 
on Drawing Acoounte with Cheque Book TANGYE’S 
All Genera] Banking Business transacted. 


AANACE sah PLEAENGCROFT, Sees. ||| | YPE “AA” OIL ENGINE 
<n wens conreean no saeatnedirepenieerscesiestaseenearensiaan — For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DUBLIC HOUSE REFORM —The Peoples Refreshment || If ANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 


House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
TT Licensed Inus. Ask for List ani Report. 
APPLY for 4 per cent. LOAN STOCK. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. | 
| 


A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BIBLE. 


JUST READY. 


THE “COPPING” BIBLE 


Containing 100 Plates Printed in Colours, 
after the Original Water Colour Drawings 


By HAROLD COPPING. 


ACCORDING TO THE 
AUTHORISED VERSION. 
THE FOLLOWING BINDINGS ARE NOW READY :— 
(POSTAGE 6d. EACH EXTRA) 





















































No. 1. Cloth gilt, gilt edges ... a -- 7/6 net. INDIAN PAPER EDITION. 
No. 4. Rutland, yapp, leather lined, silk 
No. 2. Superior French, limp, round corners, sewed, round corners, red under gilt 
vel under gilt edges... ove .. 12/= net. edges oe oe vee ove -- 25/- net. 
; : , No. 5. Best Morocco, yapp, calf-lined, hand 
No. 3. Persian grained, yapp, leather lined, silk sewed, round corners, red under 
silk sewed, round corners, solid gold gilt edges, with silk head band and 
elges, silk marker _... ed . 21/= net. silk marker i 7 = . 35/- net. 


This Bible has been in preparation for the past five years. In 1905, at the invitation of the Religious Tract Society. Mr. Harold 
Copping visited the traditional sites and scenes of Bible incidents, and for the more careful study of t»e people, wandered a good 
deal off the tourist track. The result is a series of pictures alike remarkable for their fidelity to Eastern life, their fine feeling for 
character, and their realistic presentation of dramatic scenes. Such of these pictures as have been already published. in two 
devotional volumes to which the Bishop of Durham contributed the letterpress, have definitely established the artist’s position as 
an illustrator of Holy Scripture. This Bible has the distinction of being the first complete Bible fully illustrated by the work of 
a single artist, and yet so portable in size as to meet all the ordinary needs of the Bible reader. It will be obtainable not only in 
the conventional bindings, but also in cloth covers ‘like any other book.’ 


The Christian World says :—‘Of modern English Biblical illustrators Mr. Copping stand easily first.’ 
The Atheneum says :— Mr. Copping has imagination and religious feeling, is an excellent colourist, and a bold draughtsman.’ 


The Morning Post says :—‘ The artist’s characterisation is surprisingly forcible, his grouping is picturesque, and his colouring 
is brilliant, but never glaring or inharmonious.’ 





PUBLISHED BY THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
4, BOUVERIE STREET, and 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C. 
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UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 
Associated with the General and Queen's Hospitals for 
Clinical Teaching. 
SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY, 
In conjunction with the Birmingham Dental Hospital. 


Tue WinTER Session Orens OcToBER 3rd, 1910, 





The University grants Degrees in Medicine, Surgery, and 
Public Health, and a Diploma in Public Health; also Degrces 
and a Diploma in Dental Surgery. 


The Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the require- 
ments of other Universities and Licensing Bodies. 
For Prospectus and further info: mation apply to 
GILBERT BARLING, M.Sc., F.R.C.S., Dean. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 


THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS ON 
SEPTEMBER 16TH 


For Prospectus, 
Bootham School, York. 


AGRICULTURAL GOLLECE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith’s work. Riding and 
Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


etc. apply to the Head Master 


Farm, 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Entrance Scholarships Termly. Particulars in Public Schools 
Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation Ist Class College of 
Preceptors, and Entrance to Oxford or Cambridge. 





STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 
Head Master—Witrrep Szssions, B.Sc. 


The School has doubled its numbers during the last few years. 
Fees: 60-70 guineas per annum. 








TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY GILLS, 


Near Birmingham. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines. Thorough Education with individual care 
and character training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely 
country with bracing air. Good train service on main line. Escorts 


provided. 
Principal - . MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 


(Newnham College, Cambridge—Trinity College, Dublin.) 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 


Principal. Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madamo Oaterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 





ST. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 
Thorough Modern Education. Special attention paid to Languages 


Music, Art and Physical Culture. Home comforts and Train‘ng. 
Splendid Health Record. 











CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation, 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorough education on modern 
lines. Special encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, 
and to interest in current movements. 

Hockey, Teanis, &c., &c. Swimming. Riding. Much outdoor life 

THEODORA E. CLARE. 
Principals { & M. ELLIS. 


CO-EDUCATION BY THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Friends’ School, Great Ayton, near Cleveland, 
Boarding School for atout 60 Boys and 45 Girls. Beautifully situated near the 
Cleveland Hills, Medern Education, including Manual Training and Domestic 
Science. Preparation for University Locals (not compulsory). Laboratories, 
Workshop, Gymnasium, Cookery School, Swimming Bath, 15 acres of Recre. 
ation Grounds. Fees £11 per Term for those entering under 12 years of age; 
otherwise, £12. The School being full, application should be made in advance, 
Apply for Illustrated Prospectus, &c., to F. RIVERS ARUNDEL, Head 

aster. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, CLIFTON 
For all particulars apply— 
Miss M. C, STAVELEY, M.C., The University. 


’ 
ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Usual curriculum, also citizen- 
ship course, extension lectures, &c. Preparation when required for 
University and other careers. Healthy outdoor life; good riding 
and games. Systematic training given in carpentry, gardening, nature 

study and poultry keeping, as well as domestic work. 

Principal: Miss KEMP. 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 
Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 


Universities and in business careers. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., 
at the School. 














BOOKSELLERS. 


Special EDWARDIAN PRAYER BOOKS 
Sale of PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNS from 3/6 doz., post free, 
15,000 


1/- Prayer and Hymn Books 6/6 doz., post free ; 

1/6, for 9/6 doz., post free ; 2/- for 12/6 doz., post free. 

J. POOLE @ CO,., 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


A Large Stock of Prayer Books for Visitors’ Use. 
BOOKSELLERS. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 53, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered, 








TOURS. 


HE R.M.S. ‘‘ DUNOTTAR CASTLE,” of the Union Castle 


Line (the only large steamer 100 Al at Lloyd’s entirely devoted to pleasure 
Cruises) is chartered for 


£12 . 12. OPORTO, LISBON, CADIZ (for Seville), GIBRALTAR, 


TANGIER. September 16th—3oth. 
£18 . 1 NAPLES, MONTENEGRO, DALMATIA, VENICE, 
. * CORFU. 


October 1st—2eth, 
Also later cruises, Palestine and Egypt. 
Cruisinc Co., Lrp., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME VI. OF THE NATION 


Is now ready and will be sent free on 
application to the Manager. 
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HOTELS & 
HYDROS 





OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 





Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms, 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single from 5/6 to 8/-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses 3/- 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—“ Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Kingsley Hotel—“* Bookeraft, London.” 












LONDON. 
WILD’s TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., 


Man. Direc., 


30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W W.C. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 

THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEW LYN’S | (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier ; Is t-Class ; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Clift ( Gdns. From 30/- week. 


& ~ BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 





Sun Lounge. 











H. J. Preston. 


JE _ KE. Richard, Manager. 


DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara. 








BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


ROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


__8. R. Jefferson. 











- EASTBOURNE. 

HADDON HALL, Devonshire Place, overlooking Sea. __ 5/- day. 
EDINBURGH. 

ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). _Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


FOLKESTONE, 
TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 
dence. Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 
GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE ResipenTIAL Mansion. Facing Sea. 10/- per day. 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 

















THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 
ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 











KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), S.O. LANCS. 
CHURCH HOTEL. _ 


Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments. 

















LANCASTER. 
BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. Wm. Molntosh. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 

COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russell. 
Telegrams: ‘‘Compton.” Telephone 3032 Royal, 3 wires. 
LLANELLY. 

CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


Grounds 9 acres. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATEHOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 
KNOTSFORD. Supr.Aparts. Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &c. 











Nr. Golf Links (18! holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. i Challand. 


NELSON. 
RAMSDEN’ S HOTEL and Restaurant. 








One minute from Station. 


OXFORD (near). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry, Sunny, Golf, &., Lecture. 





PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
PWLLHELI. 


SOUTH BEACH HOTEL. First class, Facing Sea. Mod. Incl. 
Terms reduced from Sept. Ist. 
ROYAL PRIVATE HOTEL 40/- weekly inclusive. 
SOUTHPORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lord St., Band and Illu- 
minations. Turkish, Electric, Hydropathic, &., Baths & Treatment. 


ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’noonTeas. Tel.647. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. sats a: 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. ___Mrs. T. Newbitt. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. 1st Cl. Temp., Tel. 212. 








Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of ‘‘The Westminster Gazette.”) 
It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 
“F.C.G.’s’’ Cartoons of the Week. 
An Unique page of *‘ Problems and Prizes,” 
Book Reviews and Special Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 


ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 
Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 




















NOTICE, 


Tue Nation is published weekly Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. pen ANNUM. ForREIGN, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pusuisnine Co. Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 


Bank.” 

Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. Editorial: 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams: ‘“ Nationetta,” London. 


Single copies of Tur Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE 
Bask Fug ot Suge {£1000 £5 00 £210 0 
facing matter 
Other Pages... 8 0 0 4 00 200 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educatienal : 
13 Insertions ; - 8d. per line 
52 ae a ~— 6d. * 
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and Pul. ished by THe Navion PuBLisHine Compa yy LiMIrkD at the Offices, 14, Henrietta street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.—SATUKDAY, AUGUST 27. 1910, 
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